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THE THOROUGHBRED- 



CHAPTER I. 

Ellen Palliser^s Terrible Ordeal. 

Ellen Palliser, sitting at her toilet-table, 
clasped a dog-collar of topaz and diamonds about 
her throat Then with her hand-mirror she sur- 
veyed the effect, turning her head this way and 
that under the electric light, solicitously. 

The maid behind her, delighted at the unusual 
keenness of her mistress' interest, looked on her 
completed work with a professional's pleasure. 
She knew what weeks of careful planning, of 
fierce intellectual effort, had gone to produce the 
charming picture in the mirror before her ; where 
corn-colored satin reflected the luster of pale 
blond hair, and winking yellow jewels added the 
accent of summer sunshine to the whole. And 
being a woman herself, she realized that these 
carefully wrought details typified more than ex- 
ternal vanity. 
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The Thoroughbred 

"Madame is beautiful like a queen this eve- 
ning/' she observed, with a diplomatic grin. 

Ellen, drawing a long breath, surveyed her 
own reflection in a passionate questioning. She 
had reasons of her own for wanting to be beau- 
tiful to-night. 

Armandine, is Mr. Palliser come home yet?" 
No, madame." 

Ah.'' Ellen glanced at the clock on her dress- 
ing-table. Its hands marked seven o'clock. 
"And dinner is at eight," she said. "He has been 
detained at the bank again. It's cruel the way 
they work him since his promotion ! Armandine, 
go to monsieur's room and see that his things are 
properly laid out. I'm all finished except my 
rings, and I think I can manage those by my- 
self." 

The little Frenchwoman ducked her head to 
show that she understood that part of the ram- 
bling address which was directed to her ; and with 
soft footsteps she left the room. Her mistress 
remained motionless with a little smile of excite- 
ment, of delight that was almost pain, upon her 
lips — the same smile with which, after four years 
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of married life, she waited always for Jim Palli- 
ser's coming. 

"He declares he can dress in seven minutes 
and a half/' she murmured to herself, with an 
indulgent fondness. "Very well, Tm afraid he'll 
have a chance to defeat his own record to-night !'* 

She bent over her open jewel-box, in an ardu- 
ous selection of the rings which were to complete 
her costume. The jewels before her were many ; 
her inheritance from her mother, her gifts from 
the old imcle whose heiress she was some day to 
be, the diamonds which Jim himself had recently 
presented to her. She caught up the glittering 
crescent and pressed it to her cheek in a little 
passionate gesture; it was to her the symbol of 
her husband's success, of the courage and skill 
which already, at the age of thirty-five, had made 
him a power in the financial world of New York. 
Only six months before, from being the private 
secretary and confidential right-hand man of the 
president, he had been appointed cashier of the 
trust company whose service he had entered as a 
boy. The gift of the diamond crescent had been 

in honor of this promotion; the very dinner to- 
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night, the first given in their new apartment and 
in their enlarged style of living, was in compli- 
ment to Jim's chief, the Patroons Trust presi- 
dent, and his wife. To-night, for the first time, 
Mr. and Mrs. Durham were coming to dine with 
the Pallisers. 

Ellen drew in her breath sharply. For her, the 
name of Violet Durham embodied the most pain- 
ful thought in the world. Over this woman hung 
a mystery which even in thought she hardly dared 
to challenge. 

"Nonsense !*' she said to herself with resolution 
as she turned to the glass with her powder-puff. 
But just the same her brown eyes kept going 
back in a kind of tormented irresolution, past the 
silver puff-box, past the crystal scent-bottles and 
the little red-labeled bottle that the careless Ar- 
mandine had left among them, to the jewel-box 
where her rings glittered ready. 

She glanced from side to side — ^no one. She 
listened — ^Jim had not come, though the hands of 
the little clock pointed now to fifteen minutes past 
the hour. Of late, his duties had absorbed him 
more and more. The Patroons Trust, though 
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one of the solidest affairs in the city, had not- 
been unaffected by the recent sensational failures 
and threatened slump in values. If Jim was de- 
tained at the office it was hardly surprising — 
there was one comfort, the pressing affairs which 
held the cashier from his dinner must probably 
hold the president, too. If the host was to be 
late there was small danger that the guests of 
honor would be early. 

Mechanically she slipped the jeweled circlets 
upon her fingers. Then slowly as though drawn 
by an irresistible impulse, her glittering hand 
crept back to the deep morocco box. 

Beneath the tray was another tray; beneath 
that again a false bottom, opened by a concealed 
spring. Ellen, touching it, disclosed not precious 
stones, but a letter. 

With fingers that trembled slightly, Ellen un- 
folded it. It was written on Waldorf stationery, 
gold-embossed, and even after the lapse of years 
emitted an oddly thick perfume. The writer, 
who signed "Adoring Violet," besought her dear- 
est Jimmy not to be heart-broken, but what could 

she do? What could any little stenographer do, 
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when her employer proposed to her, and him a 
millionaire? Jim must not be angry with her, 
her heart was broken and she would never love 
another, but she had married Mr. Durham that 
afternoon. 

Ellen took in her breath as she turned the en- 
velope in her hand. It bore the stamp of a date 
five years before — as everybody in New York 
knew, it was now five years since William Dur- 
ham, the matrimonial catch of thirty-five years' 
standing, had startled the town by his sudden 
marriage with his typewriter. A year later Jim 
Palliser had married Ellen. What had been his 
state of mind in that intervening year? 

What had happened before? What had he 
felt after ? Ellen did not know. She only knew 
that, in the pocket of some old clothes that her 
husband had asked her to give away, she had 
once found this letter. A mere movement of 
mechanical curiosity had caused her to glance at 
the stray paper thus tossed into her hands. 
Shame at the idea of having violated her hus- 
band's privacy had held her silent. 

For nearly two years now she had preserved 
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her silence. Yet a curiosity, which at times al- 
most approached the horror of doubt, came back 
at intervals to rend and rack her. Ellen Palliser 
loved her husband with a still and brooding in- 
tensity that was the passion of her life. Of the 
love that he gave her in return she could enter- 
tain no real doubt. And yet, what had this other 
woman been to him? What had been their re- 
lationship, for which the writer of this letter had 
so frantically implored secrecy? 

Don't give me away to Mr. Durham — ^he doesn't sus- 
pect a thing. And if you don't give me away, there's no 
one else on earth that can. Darling Jimmy, I'm a little 
beast, I know, but mum's the word for you and me — ^isn't 
it? Isn't it? 

Most assuredly it had been. Ellen at least had 

not broken the silence. And that between the 

writer of the letter and the person to whom it 

was addressed, there had been since marriage no 

relations not absolutely formal, she was sure — 

almost sure. That between them there had never 

been any tie discreditable to either, she was, by 

her knowledge of one of them, sure — almost 

sure. 
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But absolutely certain? No. 

For the absolute certainty which her heart 
craved could be won only by one course : by that 
of presenting herself to her husband in the role 
of a doubting and jealous wife. And by a sure 
instinct, she knew the certain loss of power which 
the admission of such weakness must cost her. 
In the strong, pure-hearted serenity with which 
her husband credited her, and which she tried to 
attain, she knew lay the very essence of her hold 
over his volatile and impetuous nature. Suppose 
that, in satisfying herself that Jim had never 
really loved Violet Durham, she herself lost 
something of the perfection of his love ? Or sup- 
pose, on the contrary, she fotmd 

She rose, with a little shiver. The hands of 
the clock pointed at half-past seven. In a half- 
hour she was to face the writer of that letter. 
She forced her soft lips back to the gay smile that 
they had worn a few moments previous, and re- 
placed the letter in its hiding-place. 

It was odd, Jim had not yet come home ! Care- 
less he often was, troubled and overdriven at 

this moment by his business cares she knew him 
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to be. But to-night, so important an occasion! 
Whatever might be the actual state of affairs, 
past or present, which lay beneath this mysterious 
letter of Violet Durham's, it was obvious that 
Jim must be as desirous as herself that his home 
appear all that was charming and successful in 
the eyes of the woman who had once deserted 
him. 

The telephone on her toilet-table tinkled 
lightly. She sat down again, while the forced 
smile on her lips quivered to an eager little line 
of joy. Of course, it was Jim. 

"Hello!" she said. 

A voice answered her — a voice that she knew, 
and yet did not know. "Hello — is this Ellen?" 
said the voice. 

"Yes, Jim. What's the matter? Why don't 
you come home ?" 

"Are you alone ?" asked her husband's voice. 

Her heart leaped in a little startled pang. She 
glanced about the room. "Wait a moment," she 
said, and laid down the instrument. A moment 
later she had closed the bedroom doors, and re- 
turned once more to the toilet-table. The ques- 
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tion with which he had prefaced his conversation 
was one which often enough passed between 
them. And yet to-night, while the moments were 
flying by which should bring him home ! 
^Hello, Jim/* she said. 

^Yes/' he answered. His tones were dull and 
far away. 

"Jim, what is it?*' 

No answer came to her but the soft hum of 
the wires. 

"Jim, have you forgotten that the Durhams 
are coming to dinner at eight o'clock ? In a half- 
hour ?" 

"No, Nelly, I haven't forgotten.*' 

"Jim, please come home ! Tm all dressed, and 
at this very moment I ought to be in the dining- 
room looking after the flowers, and seeing that 
the wine is properly iced. Bad boy, you'll have 
no time to attend to it !" 

"It doesn't matter," her husband answered. 
This time the voice was so dull, so lifeless, so 
totally unlike his usual buoyant and radiant tone, 
that Ellen's vague uneasiness changed to a very 
real alarm. 
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My dear Jim, are you ill?" 

"No/' 

"Then what's the matter? Where are you 
now ?" 

"I'm at the office." 

"At the Patroons?" 

"Yes, in Mr. Durham's private room." 

"Ah I — Is Mr. Durham there with you ?" 

"No." 

'Who, then?" 

"Nobody, I'm aloile." 

"Then, my dear Jim, if no one is keeping you, 
then why do you stay? Hurry, hurry! Hop in 
a tax and tell the man rush! It's only thirty 
blocks — ^you ought to do it in ten minutes. My 
dear boy, do you realize that the Durhams will 
be here at eight o'clock?" 

"I realize that," returned her husband's voice 
mechanically. 

"Jim, what is the matter ? You mustn't be late, 
when your chief dines with us — and the first 
time, too ! Would you want to offend Mr. Dur- 
ham?" 

A little laughing breath came to her over the 
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wire; but it was a laugh without mirth. Her 
perplexity and trouble grew from that of the 
hostess to that of the wife. 

"Jim, there is something the matter " 

"Yes, Ellen, dear/' 

"Jim! What is it r 

"I can't say it, dear." 

"What, Jim, what?'' 

"What I called you up to say." 

"Do you want to drive me crazy? What did 
you call me up to say to me ?" 

"Good-by." 

Ellen's eyes wandered in a sudden sick bewil- 
derment. Had Jim been drinking? By habit he 
was one of the most abstemious of men. Being, 
as he himself said, "born drunk,'' he limited his 
overimpressionable nature always to a severely 
restricted allowance. To-night, of all nights, had 
he ventured to 

"Jim! What have you been doing to your- 
self?" 

Again that little mirthless laugh vibrated over 
the wires. "Nothing, dear, I assure you I'm 
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quite sober. It's the fact, you see. Fm going 
away.*' 

The slow finality of the tone could leave no 
doubt as to the speaker's serious meaning. For 
the first time the woman realized that she was 
face to face, not with a moment's awkwardness 
but with tragedy. Her breath came short. Was 
it the tragedy in whose shadow for two years 
now she had lived ? Had the calamity symbolized 
for her by Violet Durham's letter, hidden at her 
elbow, overtaken her at last? 

"Jim! Don't be afraid to tell me the truth* 
Whom are you going away with?" 

"No one, dear. I'm going alone." 

Truth was in his voice. Somber, inexplicable 
as was that truth, it brought relief that was al- 
most joy from what she had feared. 

"Jim, dearest! You're in trouble!" 

"Yes, Ellen, I'm in trouble!" 

A twanging of the wires interrupted her. For 
the first time she realized the thin uncertain 
thread by which she held him. "Central ! You 
cut me off. Hello, Central !" 

Desperately she moved the hook up and down. 
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The little familiar gesture seemed ludicrously in- 
adequate beside the immense issues which it sym- 
bolized for her. Jim, her darling, was in trouble. 
He might be gone, she knew not where, before 
she found him again. 

"Central — connect me again with that Thirty- 
eighth Street number I had — ^Jim, Jim, is this 
you?'' 

"Yes, Nelly.'' 

Her sudden relief was driven out by the mad- 
ness whipped up by his strange hesitation. "Jim, 
I can't wait any longer. What's the trouble ?" 

"I'm ruined, Nelly." 

This time her relief broke into the telephone 
in a laugh that ended in a sob. "Is that all? 
Dear boy, come home !" 

"Nelly, don't you understand? Durham has 

done me. I've let myself in for a Sing Sing job. 

I've been what you call easy — ^but not criminal, 

dear. Crime isn't my style. But I'm landed 

there, just the same. There's nothing for me to 

do, I've seen my lawyer. Durham has got me 

where it's no use my squealing. I won't wear 

stripes. I'm an innocent man. So I'll quit." 
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The words, feverish and appalling, rattled like 
a shower of bullets into the warm, delicately 
furnished room. With the vague tale of business 
disaster, Ellen had small concern. The speaker 
was her interest. The last words were those that 
claimed her. 

"You're going away, Jim? Without coming 
home?" 

"Yes." 

"Where, Jim, where?" Flying thoughts of the 
Orient, of the gray Pampas of Patagonia, rushed 
confusedly through her brain. Jim, her husband, 
a fugitive in the dim back waters of the world! 

There was a little vibrating silence. Jim's 
voice was a trifle husky as he answered : 

"Ellen, I can tell you the truth. You don't 
flinch, you're a thoroughbred. You always were 
a thoroughbred, you know " 

She laughed unsteadily at the little familiar 
word. In the days of their courtship, her ex- 
ploits in the hunting-field had won the commen- 
dation that her poise of character had since re- 
tained. In a little mechanical shock of subcon- 
scious thought, she gave thanks that by keeping 
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her difficult silence of the past two years she had 
managed to hold her right to the little flattering 
epithet she loved. 

"Yes, Jim, I'm not afraid. I'll go with you. 
Wait for me, dear." 

"No, Nelly, I can't take you." 

'Why not?" 

"Don't you understand, darling? Where I'm 
going, one goes alone." 

The words might have meant an3rthing. The 
voice could mean only one thing. Its cadence 
touched Ellen in a kind of dtunb electric shock. 
She fought away the conviction. 

"Jim! You mean " 

"I've got to, dear. It's my only way out." 

"But now — ^now? Without coming home?" 

A laugh came over the wires — ^his old laugh. 
"There's the sign hanging here on the wall be- 
fore me: 'Do It Now!'" 

"Jim — are you crazy?" 

His laugh sounded again, more brokenly. "I 
was, till an hour ago. Then I saw the way out — 
the only way. So I went out and made a pur- 
chase. I'm all right now." 
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''Jim — not a — ^not a revolver ?" 

"Yes, dear." 

"Is it there before you?" 

"Yes, dear." 

She fought desperately for her failing 
strength. The picture was vivid in her eyes: 
Jim Palliser, her husband, sitting there in the 
shadowy elegance of the private office, with the 
light from the green-shaded lamp falling on his 
handsome head and on the small glittering ob- 
ject before him. So vividly she saw the picture, 
she could hardly realize it was a mile and a half 
away, connected with her only by the intricate 
miracle of this magnetized wire. This realiza- 
tion of her own helplessness fell on her in a kind 
of numb horror. In a fury of resolution she 
fought back the rising weakness. 

"Jim, what right have you to call me up and 
tell me this — when I can do nothing?" 

The voice in which he answered showed for 
the first time the deadly quality of the man^s 
despair. 

"I know, Nelly, it's not fair to you. But I 

couldn't go out without telling you I'm not the 
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fraud and embezzler they're going to make me 
out. It'll all be in the papers in a day or two — 
the proof is all against me, and the money's gone. 
But just the same, I've played a straight game 
from start to finish — that's what I want you to 
know ; that's what I want you to remember after 
I'm gone, little girl." 

"Then if you're innocent why are you afraid? 
We'll fight it out side by side— come home, dar- 
ling, come home !" 

The man's voice took on a new tenderness, but 
held its unflinching resolution. "Come home, 
where the police will come to find me in a couple 
of days? Drag you down to the Tombs — down 
to the court-room ? Have you pointed out in the 
street, stared at, photographed — you, my beauti- 
ful Ellen, the wife of Palliser the embezzler ! So 
you think I'd drag you through that? No, this 
is the only way to hush it up, and have it over 
with. I could see my lawyer thought the same, 
though of course he didn't dare to say so out- 
right. Don't try to break down my resolution, 
darling — I can see so plainly, it's the one thing 

left for me to do." 
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Even in her mortal distress Ellen's heart leaped 
with a strange pride. It was of her he thought 
— twisted, warped as were his ideas of serving 
her, it was as a sacrifice to her that this dreadful 
deed was to be committed. The words came 
pouring in a desperate flood from her lips, close- 
pressed against the transmitter. 

"Jiin> listen ! You say it's for my sake you're 
going to die? No, if it's me you think of you 
must live for my sake — you must live for me !" 

There were a click and buzz of crossing wires, 
in which the murmured answer was lost. Ellen 
clutched the cold nickel of the little mechanism 
as though it were the beloved living flesh which 
with her own hands she was trying to drag back 
from the fate that threatened it. The frail in- 
adequacy of the tie by which she held him im- 
pressed her suddenly with its grotesque unreality. 
Already, her husband was to her no more than 
a disembodied voice. Soon he would not be even 
that. Her voice breathed into the transmitter as 
the lips of the prophet may have breathed into 
the dead mouth of the widow's son, with a hot 
insistence of life. 
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'Jim, are we cut off? Dear, are you there?'* 
I'm here. Good-by now, darling/' 

"Jim, one moment " In a last desperate 

inspiration, Ellen's eyes searched the glittering 
table before her. In one corner, behind the shi- 
ning crystal bottles, the red-labeled bottle caught 
her eye. She leaned over and one white arm shot 
swiftly out. 

'Jim, you are still resolved?" 
1 must, darling. It's the only thing to do. 
It's a man's honor. Don't you understand ?" 

She shuddered, and the bottle in her hand 
clicked against the stem of the instrument. The 
coils of the green cord winding in her lap ap- 
peared to her distorted fancy like the spirals of 
a deadly snake. The whole room blurred and 
swam before her eyes. It seemed to her that she 
existed only as a voice, and that with it her life 
Itself went streaming out over the wire. 

**Very well, Jim, if you are resolved then so 
am I. Go, if you must. But I go with you !" 

"Ellen! What do you mean?" 

The cold numb accents were touched with a 
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sudden life. In grim determination Ellen pur- 
sued her new advantage. 

"I understood you. Can't you understand 
mer 

"No. Are you crazy, child?" 

Ellen's laugh fluttered like a broken organ- 
tone. "No crazier than you are, dear. You have 
your revolver there before you. Can't you guess 
what I hold here — ^here in my hand?" 

"Not — ^not another revolver?" 

Ellen laughed again. "No — that's not a 
woman's weapon. It's just a bottle of carbolic, 
that Armandine left here after cleaning my bath- 
room to-day.'* 

There was a pause. Then the answer came 
slowly. 'What? What? You mean you'd dnwfe 
the stuff?" 

"What do you think I mean?" returned Ellen 
briefly. 

She spoke in a fierce satisfaction like that of 

a soldier going to face almost certain death in 

the rescue of a comrade. Whether Palliser 

would take her threat seriously, whether her 

words would carry weight to withhold his hand 
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from his own desperate purpose she did not know ; 
body and soul together were keyed to the point 
where their final dissolution might be met with a 
triumphant indifference. It was not her life that 
mattered, but her husband's. 

"Ellen, be reasonable!" Palliser's voice came 
in the challenge of a sudden command. "Put 
down that poison. IVe explained to you my rea- 
sons for what I must do. Let me do it. Give me 
your word that you'll do nothing desperate, and 
let me say good-by." 

Ellen's cold fingers clutched the deadly phial. 
This time she spoke not wildly, but in the mea- 
sured tones of her inflexible purpose. 

"Jim, I swear to you that if you ring off with- 
out giving me your word of honor to lock up that 
revolver and come straight home, I drink this 
bottle of carbolic acid that I hold here in my 
hand." 

Her voice, cold and matter-of-fact, carried the 
conviction that her passionate pleading had failed 
to do. This time it was Palliser's voice that sud- 
denly melted and broke. 

"No, no, Nelly, you won't do it!" 
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She laughed grimly. "You think so? To be 
sure, you'll never know that you were wrong. 
But who can tell? Perhaps — somewhere — we'll 
meet again soon — and I can say to you: 'Dear 
Jim, you were wrong. You see, you were 
wrong.' '* 

Her voice broke suddenly, for the fiercely 
taxed strength with which she wrestled was eb- 
bing fast. Her husband's voice came in a cry of 
despair. 

"But, Nelly— Carbolic? It's torture!" 

''Torturer 

In the single word, torn from her stiffened 
lips, the whole agony of her tormented spirit 
went throbbing over the wire. Its message 
seemed a sudden revelation to the despairing 
man who listened. 

"Nelly, dear Nelly! I never dreamed you'd 
take it like this — I never meant to torture you, 
darling." 

She tore at his relenting like a prisoner at a 
sudden streak of light. "Then come home !' 

^To disgrace?" 
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"YouVe not afraid?" 

'*rm afraid of nothing but losing you. I love 
you! If you die I follow you/' 

A long sigh came through the telephone. 
"Nelly, I give up. What you threaten — I can't 
risk that. I'll come home." 

"Now?" 

"Immediately." 

"Your word of honor?" 

"My word of honor." 

"Ah !" 

The click of the receiver, replaced at the other 
end, came to Ellen's ears. The disconnected in- 
strument lay in her lap. The lights of her bed- 
room were warm and gay about her. The silver- 
topped bottles, the window hangings, the flow- 
ered wall-paper — they were all there, unchanged 
and familiar. It seemed to her that she had been 

« 

away forever. And yet the hands of the little 
silver clock ticked at a quarter before eight. Fif-. 
teen minutes! Was it only fifteen minutes that 
she had been gone? In her hand-to-hand con- 
flict with the invisible forces of death, she had a 
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curious illusion of having moved out of the or- 
dinary regions of time and space. 

And yet her hand hardly shook as she replaced 
the little red-labeled bottle upon the table. Her 
own death — that was nothing. To a woman it 
is the life or death of the man she loves that is 
the symbol of infinity. Horror of what had just 
passed touched her only as it concerned him. 
Though at the moment she was conscious of noth- 
ing but triumph at her success in saving him 
from himself. Terror of the threatened dis- 
grace, resentment at him who had so cruelly 
shocked her — they did not exist. Jim was com- 
ing home to her. Faintly, from the other end of 
the apartment, the electric bell tinkled. With a 
sweep of yellow drapery, Ellen Palliser rose and 
went to the drawing-room to receive the first of 
her guests. 
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CHAPTER n. 

The Farce of Dinner. 

The Durhams were the first to arrive. Ellen, 
conscious of the absolute necessity of preserving 
an unruffled front, received them smilingly and 
made excuses for her husband. It was business, 
that ridiculous business, that had detained him; 
he would be here in a moment or two at the least. 
Her apologies were received so smilingly, so un- 
concernedly, that she almost rubbed her eyes. 
After all, had it not been all a dream, that dread- 
ful voice on the telephone ? 

The sight of Mr. Durham, large, portly, a lit- 
tle bald, with a manner that had made the for- 
tune of the Patroons Trust — this dignified spec- 
tacle had at first reassured Ellen's terrors like a 
breath of common sense let in on vaporish im- 
aginings. Surely, poor Jim had deceived him- 
self; surely, a man like this could meditate no 

Tulgar treachery— least of all, against the man 
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whose hospitality he was at the moment accept- 
ing! 

The Durhams were early. They were obliged 
to sit for some moments waiting for the arrival 
of Mr. Belden and of Mrs. Swanwick, the little 
widow who made the sixth. Violet Durham, 
smiling at her hostess, led the conversation as 
usual. 

"Poor Mr. Palliser is still down at the office? 
I know it myself, that office, from the safe to the 
door-mat! And I don't mind owning that I do 
— there's no pride about little me! And Fm sure 
I know how to S3rmpathize with those that are 
still tied to the grind !" 

The financier's young wife was a tall, full- 
blown blonde; very hard as to her large blue 
eyes, and very soft as to the dazzling white shoul- 
ders that her rose-point dress displayed so lav- 
ishly. From ears to finger-tips she sparkled 
with diamonds, like a Christmas-tree. She made 
a pale-colored, brilliant figure, with no dark spot 
but that of the purple namesake flowers which 

rose and fell on her breast, and the little dark 
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shadow that her beauty cast always over her 
hostess' heart Her husband surveyed her ador- 
ingly. 

Her manner toward the elderly financier who 
had given her so much was, however, one of 
visible constraint. When he leaned toward her 
she leaned away in an almost imperceptible 
shrinking. And in spite of the robust bloom of 
her appearance, she gnawed perpetually at her 
scarlet lips in a nervousness which seemed not 
born of the occasion but of habit ; while her glit- 
tering finger-tips pulled unceasingly at the jewels 
on her hand. She seemed visibly anxious to cre- 
ate a dashing impression, and still more anxious 
to conceal her anxiety. And like her hostess, she 
laughed and talked and strained her ears undis- 
guisedly at every tinkle of the door-bell. 

Ellen, who since the coming of her guests had 
schooled herself into her usual outward serenity, 
had nearly persuaded her mind that the whole 
fearful business of ten minutes ago was no more 
than the figment of her own disordered imagina- 
tion. When suddenly she became aware of the 
little sharp glances which the bank president, 
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now and then, darted under his heavy eyebrows 
toward the door. 

At these signs of a doubt as piercing, prob- 
ably better founded than her own, Ellen^s heart 
fell suddenly to more than its former coldness of 
fear. It was plain, Mr. Durham was in doubt 
whether Jim Palliser would ever come. 

The succeeding moments which Ellen spent in 
entertaining her guests, in greeting the later ar- 
rivals, were like a dreadful dream which over- 
bore even the terrible remembrance of her quar- 
ter hour at the telephone. Her husband had 
given her his word of honor ; but with that deadly 
peril hanging over him, with that deadly instru- 
ment in his hand — how could she ever be certain, 
till her very eyes beheld him again? 

The interminable minutes dragged by, with 
commonplace smiles and chatter. The door-bell 
rang twice. Ellen swallowed the pangs of her 
fierce expectancy, her deadly disappointment. 
She greeted her guests. She called her little 
Japanese butler, and instructed him in the ma- 
king of the cocktails which it was always the 

host's pride to mix with his own hands. 
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'"We'll drink to Mr. Palliser's speedy coming," 
she said, with a resolute smile. 

Her hearing was stretched for the sound of a 
footstep; it seemed to her that her heart had 
stopped beating, lest its throb should dim the 
acuteness of her ear. She waited and sickened 
and agonized, while her lips smiled and talked. 
The moments went by, moments watched and 
counted till they stretched themselves to a kind 
of twanging infinity. Though, as a matter of 
fact, the hands of the clock pointed only to quar- 
ter after eight when at last the door-latch clicked 
and the well-known step sounded in the corridor. 

Ellen, in the long breath of relief which 

seemed to loosen the very stricture of death from 

her heart, caught for the flash of a moment Mr. 

Durham's keen eye upon her. That glance of 

intelligence, which was in itself a confession, 

stirred her to a sudden inner fury. That he, who 

had wantonly struck at the life and honor of one 

whom she so tenderly loved, should dare to come 

thus under pretense of friendship to her house! 

If she had had the means, she could have found 

it in her heart at that moment to slip from the 
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room and place poison in the food that he was 
presently to eat. 

The dinner, after all, was not so late. The 
cocktails, excellently prepared by Nikeda, served 
to wile the time of waiting. And the host eclipsed 
his own record for lightning change, by appear- 
ing in the drawing-room exactly seven minutes 
after the front door had clicked to his opening. 
Ellen, who in composure had borne the strain of 
waiting, nearly broke out into childish tears of 
joy at the sight of that well-known figure smiling 
in the doorway. The life that shone from his 
eyes, from his clear ruddy tints, seemed to her a 
miracle almost too dear and beautiful to be 
borne. She rose with a little sobbing breath that 
ended in a peal of nervous laughter, and de- 
manded his apologies for the waiting dinner. 

"Pease in my shoes and nails in my plate, if 

that will show my repentance ! And my humble 

apologies to you all for my disgraceful tardiness. 

No, I won^t wait even for my cocktail — thafs a 

guarantee of sincere penitence, isn't it? And 

now, Mrs. Durham, may I have the pleasure ?" 

His gaiety, though hurried, seemed as spon- 
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taneous as ever. His lips were firm, his head 
was held high. In all the brilliancy of his hand- 
some looks, he seemed, a being too strong and 
vital for the pale shadow of death even to touch. 

The dinner was a success. The hostess' care- 
ful preparation, her present determined exertion, 
was a guarantee of that. The Pommery was of 
a special vintage, bestowed on her by her imcle; 
the terrapin were stewed to a turn. Led by the 
volatile gaiety of the host, the chatter flew briskly 
back and forth across the little round table. But 
even while Ellen smiled and talked, the thought 
never left her mind. Beneath the azaleas, and 
the diamonds, and the restless airy laughter, 
what dark mysterious forces were working? 

In the days of the Borgias themselves, had 
hatreds better dissembled smiled one at the other 
across a dinner-table? The bold, stately finan- 
cier who with cynical ruthlessness had struck at 
the life of his host — who to-morrow even would 
make life a thing impossible to him — yet to-night 
was eating his mallard duck and smiling at his 
jckes. Jim, himself, volatile and charming, yet 

with the touch of a revolver still cold on his fin- 
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gets, on his very temple perhaps. Ellen, herself, 
with the hearty good-will to do murder with her 
own hand, if thereby she could save the one be- 
loved. And Violet Durham, restless and demure, 
hiding beneath her bediamonded bosom who 
knew what memories — what secret hopes? 

The interminable farce of dinner dragged itself 
at last to an end. When at length the little com- 
pany seated itself in the small drawing-room, in 
the blue mist of cigarette smoke and the fresh 
aroma of Chartreuse, Ellen began to breathe 
freer. The end of this torturing suspense, if still 
distant, was at length in sight. 

"Bridge ? No, indeed !'* cried Violet in answer 
to a hinted proposition of her husband's. "I'm 
saving cards for when Fm old, which it's horrid 
to think of. In the meantime, if I can't have 
really good conversation I always say : Give me 
a book !" 

At this eminently fitting remark, her husband 

brightened up from his late rebuff. "That's 

true," he said, addressing the company with the 

happy fatuity often observed in the strongest of 

men, "that's true ; there never was such a reader 
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as that little girl — full of imagination, and liter- 
ary feeling! Our house is simply littered with 
books. If you'll believe me she turned on the 
lamp in the motor, coming down here to-night, 
and read a novel every moment of the way !" 

He spoke as proudly as though he related some 
personal tribute to himself. 

'Oh, I'm a little wonder !" cried Violet. 

My dear, you are," returned her elderly hus- 
band gravely. "Among friends, I may say it. 
For she's a business woman, too, this little girl 
of mine,'' he added, surveying her with open 
fondness. "Isn't she, Palliser? We don't pre- 
tend to conceal our office days, do we? We're 
proud of them! And she has never ceased to 
keep a grip on the business, Mrs. Palliser," he 
went on, with pride, "no head like hers for busi- 
ness details, that's what I always say! Even 
now, I often take her advice on practical matters, 
and trust to her memory for facts that can't be 
put on paper — the combination of my safe, verbal 
promises, and so forth. Now that my memory 
is growing a bit weak, you can imagine what a 

help this is to me. My dear, I will say it." He 
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turned back obstinately to his wife, who sat tap- 
ping her satin-shod foot. "Why not, when it's 
true?" 

"Oh, it's true, all right," cried Violet, with her 
laugh, "and very interesting conversation, too, 
for me ! But if I let you go on this way, who can 
tell but they'll be thinking I'm conceited ? Little 
me — the modestest little flower in the world!" 
As though to point her next shot she touched the 
flowers on her bosom, then glanced at her hus- 
band's gray head with an indescribable impu- 
dence. " 'A Violet by a Mossy Stone,' " she 
added, "that's little me !" 

"But not," murmured Belden, " 'half hidden 
from the eye' !" And from his place on the sofa 
beside his hostess, he glanced at the speaker's 
frank decoUetage. 

"What's that wretch saying about me, Mrs. 
Palliser ?" cried Mrs. Durham in her sharp nerv- 
ous tones, that contrasted always so oddly with 
the smooth amplitude of her appearance. "Now, 
you people can stop making fun of little me, and 
sit down at your bridge, that I know you're pi- 
ning for. And I'll make your hearts jump with a 
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little music. Mr. Palliser, as I know you hate 
cards as much as me, perhaps you'll turn the 
leaves ?" 

At this rather barefaced proposition Ellen 
opened her eyes. At any other time Violet's air 
of easy proprietorship toward the man whom 
once she had claimed under so vague and un- 
known a tie, would have been extremely galling 
to his wife. As it was, the scheme offered a 
chance of passing the weary hour till their guests 
might withdraw and leave her alone with her 
husband. 

"Music's the thing," agreed Mrs. Durham's 
host, as he followed her to the piano. "Come, 
this bit of the *Merry Widow.' It's as charming 



as — as " 
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"As a sin?" 

"As yourself, I was going to say, Mrs. Dur- 
ham!" 

"The same thing, I'm afraid — now!" 

The whispered words might mean much or lit- 
tle. To Ellen Palliser at the moment they meant 

little. Mechanically she cut and dealt. The game 
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proceeded briskly. The music rippled through 
the room. Violet Durham's fingers, trained to 
agility through years at the typewriter, had since 
her marriage conquered along with other social 
accomplishments — a certain smartness of touch 
at the piano. 

EUen^s eyes, wandering from her cards to the 
group at the piano, owned the other woman's en- 
tire success in what she had tried to make of 
herself. She owned Violet's style, her liveliness, 
her beauty. And with a little subtle edge of pain, 
she owned the faint general resemblance between 
that beauty and her own blond coloring and tall 
stature. And the little hateful question, so often 
asked before, came back to her again: Was it 
perhaps only as the replica of this lost love of his 
that she had been chosen by Jim Palliser? She 
put the ugly thought out of sight. Was she 
growing morbid on the subject, to admit such a 
doubt to her mind at a time like this? 

She was recalled to a realizing sense of the 
present situation, by noticing the bland determi- 
nation with which Mr. Durham was losing 
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money to her. He was, doubtless, offering this 
slight salve to his own conscience and to her. A 
wild desire to laugh seized upon her. A pile of 
five-dollar bills, in return for the life of which 
he was robbing her? 
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CHAPTER III. 
Jim Palliser^s Story. 

''Good night, Mrs, Palliser! Such a lovely 
timer 

The portieres of the drawing-room swimg to, 
over the trailing furs and sparkling diamonds. 
Ellen and her husband were left facing each 
other. She stood alert and watchful, steadying 
herself with one hand on the card-table. The 
other finger, laid on her lips, commanded silence 
till the whisper of draperies and the closing of 
doors should tell of their guests' final departure. 
From Jim's face, turned toward her, the light 
and the life had vanished like the dying flare of 
a fire. They stood gazing at each other, fright- 
ened to span for the first time with their bodily 
eyes the naked raw abyss torn open by their re- 
cent disembodied interview on the telephone. 

Steps went rustling down the corridor, with 

a little murmur of voices. The outer door closed, 
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the latch clicked. With a flash of yellow 
draperies that sent Mr. Durham's greenbacks fly- 
ing like leaves in a summer gale, Ellen leaped for 
her husband's neck. 

"Jiin, my darling Jim ! You're alive ! I have 
you — I have you !" 

She whimpered like a child against his neck. 
For the moment her hard-drawn strength had 
snapped. The warmth she touched smote her in- 
describably, unbelievably, as though it were the 
flesh of her own new-born child. Her husband 
appeared to her a thing which at the risk of her 
own life she had snatched from the emptiness 
that lies beyond death. It seemed to her incon- 
ceivable that for so many smiling and terrible 
hours she had waited for the bliss of this reas- 
suring touch. 

"Jim ! My own Jim !" 

He soothed her tenderly. "Nelly — don't make 
me feel a brute ! I know it, without seeing you 
like this. Come, be a thoroughbred! After the 
form you've showed this evening " 

She raised her head with a little strangling 

laugh. The break in her husband's voice brought 
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back to her the swift thought which a few hours 
ago had been hers : "I must be strong for two." 

"Don't be afraid," she said steadily, "I'm not 
going to be silly. Come, Jim" — she turned to- 
ward the sofa, still clutching his shoulders with 
her hands — "come, tell me all about it, please 1" 

He seated himself at her side. The light fall- 
ing on his face showed its blanched and sallow 
tints, and the new lines that had marked them- 
selves below the restless eyes. With a sudden 
horrible thought her searching hands fell like 
water about his form. 

"Jim ! Have you got it on — ^now ?" 

"What?" 

"The— the you know what!" 

"The— revolver?" 

She shuddered uncontrollably. "Don't say it. 
But of course, you've changed your clothes. Tell 
me — is it in the other room ?" 

"No, dear. I put the thing away, down at the 
bank. In a drawer of Mr. Durham's table, where 
I was sitting." 

"Thank God! Dear Jim, you'll promise me 
that you'll leave it there?" 
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He smiled faintly. "If you'll promise me that 
youll not go scorching out your dear little in- 
sides with a dose of carbolic/' 

"Don't talk about it, Jim, please!" Then her 
pale lips twitched in an answering smile. "What 
idiots we both were, weren't we ? But what does 
that matter — ^now that we are really alive, really 
together ? Whatever the dangers are, we'll fight 

f 

them together, sha'n't we? But tell me I Tell 
me ! How much longer do you think I can wait 
to hear what has happened?" 

"The Patroons Trust is on its last legs, Nelly." 
"What, the Patroons ? The Patroons ?" 
Ellen Palliser, like every other New Yorker, 
regarded the Patroons Trust Company with an 
almost superstitious veneration. Its gray granite 
arches had come to be used as a very symbol of 
stability. That those arches could ever come 
down seemed incredible, a mere wanton perver- 
sion of nature. 

"On its last legs or near it, my dear child. 
For the past three months, like everything else 
in New York, it's been tottering. Last week came 

the climax, and now, unless a scapegoat can be 
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found, there'll be a case of smash. Durham has 
my name on his paper. So in this case, I'm the 
scapegoat. Do you imderstand ?" 

Ellen's pale cheek glowed brightly. "And he 
dared to come here to-night — ^he dared f'^ 

"Why not ? Everything is very agreeable and 
polite between us. Even the hangman speaks to 
you politely before he puts the black cap over your 
head, doesn't he? Besides, I'm not supposed 
to be found out — ^yet." He laughed recklessly. 

Jim Palliser, while richly endowed with the 
dashing courage which storms a redoubt in the 
face of overwhelming odds, was not of the na- 
ture fitted to stand a siege. He was of those 
born to win, rather than to hold. Gallantry, en- 
ergy, initiative — there lay his strength. These 
are virtues which feed on hope. Deprived of 
hope, his soul starved and wilted. 

Ellen, whose love read his strength and his 

weakness, knew that if this crisis were to be met 

only by patience and by steadfast faith, it must 

be she that would have to supply them. She 

raised his hand and pressed it to her cheek. 
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"Suppose you tell me all about it now," she 
said quietly, 

"I'm not very likely, Nelly, to refuse to tell 
my story to the one person in New York who will 
believe me. Listen, Ellen — ^you remember a chap 
by the name of Henderson, that I brought up 
here to dine, one night last spring ? Durham in- 
troduced him, and asked me to show him some at- 
tention — that was part of his game I You re- 
member him?'* 

Ellen nodded. *Terfectly — a big man, with 
a red beard. He told dialect stories quite won- 
derfully, I remember, with a 'Gaul-dang it !' every 
other minute — and then apologies. Yes, I re- 
member him, of course." 

"B. K. Henderson!" returned Jim. "That's 
him! He was the promoter of the Achaguas 
Rubber Company, New York and Rio. They 
claimed to have a rubber tract down there on the 
Amazon that would make King Leopold himself 
sick with envy — pure virgin gum trickling right 
out into their pails. It looked pretty promising. 
The curb was fighting for it, and it was whis- 
pered that M himself had taken them up. 
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Durham was wild about it. Just before my pro- 
motion he took sixty-five thousand of their stock. 
I, of course, as his secretary, met Henderson and 
put through the deal. Then came my sudden 
promotion to cashier. I knew, of course, that my 
promotion was due to Durham. I didn't know 
then why!" 

''Why, dear?" asked Ellen, while her heart 
turned cold with an indefinable fear. 

"Listen, Nelly. I'd been cashier of the Pa- 
troons for three days when Durham came to me 
with a note of Henderson's to be discounted. The 
amotmt was ninety thousand. The collateral of- 
fered was Achaguas stock. Durham asked me 
to take these papers to the bookkeeper for him 
and have the loan credited to Henderson's ac- 
cotmt; and to certify checks for him on request. 
Why should I have refused? It was all in the 
day's work. So I initialed the note — with the 
usual memorandum — 'Proceeds to be credited to 
account of B. K. Henderson, Signed, J. M. P.' — 
and passed it in. This happened a half dozen 
times again, till the total ran up to over a half 

million. It seemed to me a bit risky toward the 
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last, but it wasn't for me to question my chief. 
And besides, Achaguas was in the eighties, and 
Henderson dining with the Wall Street princes 
every night. Then on the top wave of prosperity, 
he was off to Rio to *give his personal attention 
to the interests of his stockholders/ The first 
dividends had been paid on the dot. The second 
came due after Henderson had left. There was 
some delay in their pa3mient. The bears got hold 
of Achaguas, and rushed it down eleven points. 
Then all of a sudden, last month — ^perhaps you 
noticed the head-lines, Nelly?'' 

"If I did I've forgotten them." 

"Wrecked tugboat, somewhere about the 
mouth of the Amazon. Brilliant young New 
York financier, B. K. Henderson, eaten by sharks 
— ah, he was a cannibal, that shark that bit into 
Henderson! The days after the news came to 
hand, Achaguas Rubber came down with a run 
that beat Nipissing. And when the receivers 
took over the affairs of the company, they found 
nothing, Nelly, nothing at all either in New York 
or Brazil — ^not so much as a stray nickel or a wad 
of chewing-gum !" 
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Ellen was silent. Through these bewildering 
facts her mind groped to a certainty which she 
disowned. Then she spoke with difficulty: 

"And Jim — those notes?" 

"Those notes, my dear, have my initials on the 
back — those that haven^t my name — and the col- 
lateral is worthless." 

"But you signed them on Mr. Durham's re- 
sponsibility !" 

"His verbal responsibility. There were no 
witnesses except the bookkeeper who recorded 
them; and he, poor chap, died at Bellevue last 
month." 

"But even if you were responsible, Jim, it 
would be only your misforttme, not your fault." 

"A cashier's misforttme, when he accepts spec- 
ulative stock as collateral, is his fault. And be- 
sides, there are always those vouchers for the 
purchase of that Achaguas stock — the stock I 
bought for Durham, the last week that I served 
as his private secretary." 

"The vouchers stand — in your name, Jim ?" 

"They do. They prove that in April, 1907, 

James M. Palliser bought in sixty-five thousand 
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of a curb stock — the same curb stock which later, 
as cashier, he accepted as collateral for notes to 
the tune of a half million. These notes, which 
he initialed, were drawn all by the same man — 
the promoter of the very company in which the 
cashier was interested. A neat arrangement, you 
see ! When the price rose, the cashier could re- 
lease this collateral to his pal, and pull in the 
gain. If it fell '' 

"And it did fall?" asked Ellen, with white 
lips. 

"To smash, Ellen. When I went to Durham 
for satisfaction, he put me off. Finally to-day, as 
the quarterly balancing comes this week, I told 
him pointblank he'd have to account to the di- 
rectors for the worthless collateral. It was then 
he called my attention to the points in the case, as 
I have just presented them to you." 

"But I don't understand," gasped Ellen. "He 
made you responsible, from beginning to end, for 
his speculation. If it succeeded he would have 
reaped the profits. But now that it has failed, 
the responsibility rests on you !" 

"Exactly, my dear. Tm not the first man in 
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New York to be used as catspaw for the back- 
door operations of a great financier. And if I 
suffer I'm not the first/' 

"But a great financier, Jim! How is it pos- 
sible '' 

"There's just the point, dear. At this present 
moment, Durham is hardly that. He's been 
badly hit by this past year's shrinkage in values. 
His wife spends money like an insane woman, as 
I happen to know — did you notice her diamonds, 
to-night? Besides that, several of his other in- 
vestments have gone to smash. He's lost every 
penny, and owes into the htmdred thousands. 
He's a desperate man, Nelly. This Achaguas 
venture was a last determined eflFort to recoup 
his losses. If the company had succeeded his 
gains would have been enormous. It failed, and 
the loss rests on the bank. The crime " 

Ellen jumped to her feet. Her lips were parted 
in a whispering cry that cut the air like a scream. 

"But, Jim, even though these docimients put 

the burden of Mr. Durham's operations on you, 

it's no more than a financial trick. It's not a 

crime they prove — ^not a crime !" 
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**Conspiracy and misapplication of funds, my 
dear, form the grotmd of a criminal charge. A 
man indicted on this charge is tried in the crim- 
inal court." 

There was a moment's silence. Ellen spoke 
with difficulty. 

"But you, Jim — ^you're an innocent man !*' 

Her faith shone in her eyes, superb and un- 
doubting. Had she found her husband with a 
smoking pistol beside a new corpse, she would 
have taken his word for his innocence. Palliser 
paused, wet his lip, and surveyed her kindling 
features with a curious expression of doubt be- 
fore he responded. 

"For you, Nelly. But for the bank examiners, 
when they overhaul my books and inspect my 
balance? Any day now, their visit may be due. 
What will they say to the half-million shortage 
— and to the Henderson notes, initialed by Pal- 
liser?" 

Ellen drew a long hard breath. "Have you 
seen a lawyer?" 

"Yes, but not Belden, this time. I went 
straight to Lichenstein — two hundred dollars for 
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ten minutes* talk. He tried to get me to admit 
*the truth' to him. ^What's the use of this kind 
of talk to your lawyer, Mr. Palliser ?' he said.'' 

"I understand." Ellen controlled the trem- 
bling of her lips. "And then ?" 

"And then, back to Durham for the last time. 
This time he spoke more openly. It was a ques- 
tion, he said, of the greatest good of the greatest 
number; of sacrificing individual feelings for 
the safety of the institution we both served. I'll 
not deny, there was truth in what he said. At 
such a time as this, with our deposits subject to 
call, running to thirty times our reserve; with 
business failures in every quarter of the city, and 
a feeling of distrust in the very air — what must 
be the result for the company, if the cashier's 
name were kept out of the Henderson transac- 
tion? 

"For in the absence of direct proof against me, 

Nelly, you understand that Durham as president 

is personally responsible for all paper discounted 

by the bank and all loans made. Suppose it came 

to light that the president had lent a half million 

of the bank's money to a wildcat company that he 
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held stock in, and lost it — what could the result 
be, but a total collapse of the company's credit? 
The president, Nelly, do you understand? He's 
the institution itself! Whereas, the cashier — 
why, a cashier isn't even expected to keep his 
trust! By all the rules of modern finance and 
journalism, every cashier is guilty of embezzle- 
ment tmtil he's proved innocent. The discovery 
that the Patroons Trust had shared the common 
lot of banks might create a brief embarrassment, 
but the institution would be safe. The ftmds of 
the depositors would be safe, which must be a 
banker's first care. So, as it was a choice of 
president and depositors against the cashier, the 
cashier must be content to suflFer." 

"For the guilty," said Ellen, in a low voice. 

"That's about the size of it. For who can 
prove Durham guilty, but Henderson? And 
poor old B. K., if he's not dead, is a hunted fugi- 
tive on the face of the earth ; a common defaulter 
like — like me. For in the eyes. of the law, dear 
Nelly, that's what I am, while those papers exist 
to prove my guilt. Do you wonder, now, that 

after turning the thing over in my mind this eve- 
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ning, I told the watchman that Fd have to come 
back for some extra work after hours, and then 
went arotmd the corner and bought " 

"No, Jim, don't say it !" Her warm hand was 
over his mouth. "The thing to think of now," 
she said clearly, "is what we are going to do 
about it !" 

He shook his head in a sort of sad pride at 
her undaunted spirit. "When the cleverest law- 
yer in New York rejected the business as a bad 
job,'* he said, with a short laugh, "I'm afraid the 
outlook is hardly encouraging, Nelly, for ama- 
teur talent like yours and mine." 

"But there must be !" she insisted. "The point 
is this, as I understand it: there's money em- 
bezzled, and documentary evidence which goes to 
prove you the embezzler. Very well. The first 
question is : Can we get hold of the documents ?" 

The bright blood leaped into Palliser's hand- 
some face. "If we could!" he said in a kind of 
purposeful concentration. 

"They form the sole evidence, Jim, that you 
had anything to do with the loans to Hender- 
son?" 
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'The only evidence. 

"But the witnesses to your signature, Jim! 
Ellen knit her brows. "Even if the notes them- 
selves were destroyed mightn't it still be proved 
by witnesses that you initialed Henderson's notes, 
and had them recorded?" 

"Only one witness as I told you, Nelly; the 
bookkeeper that recorded them — and he's dead, 
poor chap." 

"I see. Then if we could get hold of those 
notes with your initials, and of the Achaguas 
vouchers with your name on them, there'd be no 
case whatever against you?" 

"Absolutely none. But unhappily, my dear 
child, the papers in question exist, and are locked 
in Mr. Durham's private safe." 

Ellen knit her brows. "Very well, then, we'll 
eliminate the impossible, as the books say. The 
second and last question is : Can we replace the 
money ?" 

He smiled grimly. "Money that Durham 
spent, and Henderson is spending !" 

"That doesn't matter !" she cried. 'We aren't 

talking of abstract justice — ^we aren't talking of 
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what ought to be done. We're talking of what's 
got to be done !" 

*'For me to replace the money would be to 
acknowledge that I had stolen it/' 

"Perhaps so, to those who don't know the cir- 
cumstances. But to Mr. Durham? Valuable as 
a scapegoat would be to him, I'm sure cash would 
be better." 

"Very possibly, but where's the use of talking, 
Nelly, when I haven't the cash ? Hardly a tenth 
part of it? And what would that be, to Dur- 
ham ?" 

Ellen sat silent, while purpose grew and flamed 
in her eyes. "There's no knowing, till one tries ! 
If the trust company is really in difficulties, then 
ready money would take on an "added value." 

"If I had it ! But I haven't, and that's all there 
is about it." 

"But I?" 

Jim Palliser turned in sudden anger. "My 

dear child, stop right there ! I may be a poor sort 

of beggar — I dare say I am, to have messed 

things up like this — ^but I'm damned if I'll see 

you impoverishing yourself, and flying about 
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town trying to raise money to pay into the maw 
of a hoary-headed old scoundrel like Durham !" 

He dropped his chin in his hand. For the mo- 
ment, his handsome face looked quite broken and 
weary. Ellen touched his cheek timidly with her 
hand. 

"But, dearest — when I refused to let you — ^get 
out of it in the way you thought best — surely 
it's my right to help you now?" 

"Thank you, dear Nelly. I feel your goodness, 
your nobility. But even if I could accept what 
you offer it would be a mere drop in the bucket. 
No — something has got to be done, I own, but 
not that/' 

"But, Jim, you'll not lose heart again ? You'll 
fight ? You'll do something now — ^now before it's 
too late?" 

Palliser glanced up sharply. His recent im- 
pulse had been despair. But now the warm touch 
of a kind hand, the sound of a voice that had 
faith and confidence in him, gave him if not hope 
at least a fresh access of his own eager energy. 
He brought his clenched hand down upon his 

Icnee. 
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"Nelly, I'll do what I can. I'll leave no stone 
unturned, no wire unpuUed, to beat Durham's lit- 
tle game. Fair means or foul, I'll do him before 
he does me. In self-defense, a man can shoot to 
kill if he needs, can't he? Isn't that the law?" 

The reckless determination of the words 
touched Ellen in a fierce glow of relief and of 
hope. ''That's the law !" she cried. 'Tight fire 
with fire!" 

He started, then looked down into her face. 
"I believe you're right, Nelly," he said slowly. 
"I believe that you are very right." 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Ellen^s Sacrifice. 

Next morning, Jim PalHser went down-town 
early. His reckless determination of the night 
before had given place to a kind of energetic 
despair. He still talked briskly, over the break- 
fast-table, of seeing lawyers and formulating 
schemes. But his dull tone and bitten lips told 
that hope was at a low ebb within him. For his 
wife's sake, and in mortification at the weak part 
he had played last evening, he spoke with a reso- 
lution which the expression of his face did not 
warrant. He talked with a freedom of confi- 
dence, an elaboration of detail, that they both 
recognized as unusual for the preoccupied finan- 
cier. Yet, as he himself declared, he could not 
deny himself the luxury of discussing his trouble 
with the one person in the city who would accept 
his account of it. He recurred to the fact of his 
innocence; insisted upon it, proved it over and 

over again with an ardor and attention to detail 
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which his audience was far from requiring of 
him. Again and again he repeated his protes- 
tation : 

"I'm an innocent man — ^you believe me, Nel- 
ly?'' 

"I don't believe you, dear — I know" 

"Ah ! That's good !" He drew a long breath, 
as though her faith were the vital air. "And 
now, I must be off. Good-by, Nelly, dear !" 

"Good-by, Jim. Good luck!" 

She kissed him with a passionate tenderness. 
"Don't worry, darling!" he said. The words 
were brief ; when so much was felt, it seemed un- 
necessary to use words. Their common life, for 
the moment, was fused in one desperate fear. 

For Ellen the day passed slowly. The neces- 
sity of action thrilled in her veins like the head- 
long fumes of wine. What to do ? What to do ? 

She sat down at her solitary lunch-table, but 
could not eat. She had no time to waste in eat- 
ing. There was something for her to do. But 
what was it that she must do ? The fear that had 
come into her life, the dread that lay over her, 

seemed fantastic, remote. Yet no one knew bet- 
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ter than she its present peril. A newspaper, lying 
still on the chair beside her, caught her eyes. She 
picked it up — one of the head-lines glared at her. 
^'Daring Fraud by Clever Bank Officer." The 
coincidence struck her with a kind of rage. She 
threw the paper on the floor. What would she 
be reading to-morrow ? 

In the afternoon she dressed herself and went 
to see Belden at his office in the Flatiron Build- 
ing. In spite of what her husband had said last 
night, she had decided to see what she could do 
in the way of raising money. 

She had, to be sure, no private fortune of her 
Own, which could for an instant begin to fill the 
gap. But she thought she saw ways and means. 
Breathlessly she recounted to the lawyer the re- 
sources which, she thought, might be counted 
upon to raise an adequate sum. 

Tell me, Mr. Belden,'* she said swiftly, 
would the full amount be necessary? If we 
could raise one half the amount, for instance, 
mightn't the ready cash be of sufficient value, at 
such a time as this, to buy Durham over ?'* 

Belden sucked in his breath reflectively, "Mrs. 
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Palliser, there^s something in what you say. A 
couple of hundred thousand cold cash, judicially 
spread out, might be used to cover the hole left 
by three times that amount — at least, long enough 
to tide over this crisis. Then of course when 
values go up again — h'm, I can*t be certain, but 
I admit there^s a chance — if you can raise the 
cash !'* 

IVe been calculating," she cried, with fierce 
eagerness, "Now listen to me, Mr. Belden." 

Swiftly she unfolded to the lawyer the various 
sources from which she looked to gather together 
the necessary cash. 

To begin with, there was Palliser's own block 
of stock in the trust company which he served. 
With the shares at par, it represented fifty thou- 
sand dollars — its sacrifice would perhaps help to 
keep them there. The gold bonds that Ellen had 
inherited from her mother would bring in twelve 
thousand more ; her savings from her housekeep- 
ing allowance, added to that, would bring the 
whole amount up to nearly sixty-five thousand. 
Then her jewels 

'What!" interrupted Belden. "You mean to 
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say, you are thinking of sacrificing your jewels, 
Mrs, Palliser?'* 

"For my husband, Mr. Belden !" she returned, 
with a look of wonder. 

Then, as the recounted figures warmed her al- 
most to hope, her face broke into open smiles as 
she told how Tiffany had once offered fifteen 
thousand for her collection of topazes, that had 
come to her from her mother ; the diamonds that 
Jim had given her last summer had cost five thou- 
sand, at least, she knew that. Then there were 
her rings, and pearls her uncle had given her 
when she was a little girl. Altogether, the col- 
lection should be worth anywhere from thirty to 
forty thousand. This would bring the amount of 
ransom up to a hundred thousand, wouldn't it ? 

Then, as Belden opened his mouth to question, 

she stopped him with a gesture of the hand and 

swept on. Beside this, there were her laces — she 

had some fine old convent Malines, that had 

never even been in the market. There were the 

furnishings of their flat — had Belden ever noticed 

their Meissoniers ? Her father had bought them 

from the artist himself as a beginner — they must 
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now be worth ten thousand apiece, at the least. 
Then their old family furniture, their silver, all 
their wedding-presents 

"Stop, stop !" cried Belden, moved for once al- 
most out of his professional calm. "Mrs. Pal- 
liser, do you know what you are doing? You're 
stripping yourself. You'll stand in your clothes 
like an immigrant arrived at Hoboken. Will Pal- 
liser accept such a sacrifice?'* 

"He won't be consulted, Mr. Belden," returned 
Ellen, with spirit. "And now, let us keep to busi- 
ness if you please. Even at forced sale, I have 
calculated that those things ought to bring in 
fifty thousand more. A hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, Mr. Belden!" She squeezed her 
gloved hands together in her lap, and her blue 
eyes looked at him imploringly. 

He shook his head. "To fill the hole left by 
a half million? That's the heart-breaking part 
about your courageous sacrifice, Mrs. Palliser." 

"Oh, but there's something more." She 

flushed painfully. Her tongue seemed to drag 

itself over the words as she explained to Belden 

her hopes of raising money on an inheritance 
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which was some day to come to her. There was 
a certain old uncle whose property, chiefly in 
real estate along the Hudson, was some day to be 
hers. This uncle, who was a member of the Re- . 
formed Dutch Church, had never approved of 
Palliser; it would be useless to approach him 
with a plea to give a helping hand to a son of 
Belial like his niece's husband, Ellen was, how- 
ever, his acknowledged heiress. 

She stopped, flushed, and hesitated. It made 
her sick to think of speculating on the life of 
some one who had always been so good to her, 
but, but — didn't people do things like that, some- 
times ? Weren't loans of ready money sometimes 
made to heirs, on post-obits or whatever they 
were called? 

Iti reply to Belden's questions she gave, in a 
faltering voice, details as to her uncle's age, his 
health and habits, etc. Shame filled her. Noth- 
ing but the passionate necessity that urged her on 
could have moved her to a calculation so sordid 
and so cold. She was giving the uttermost proof 
in her power of her devotion to the man whose 

name she bore. 
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Belden shook his head. The business was 
hardly to his liking. Nevertheless, for friends 

• He knitted his brows over the facts and 

figures that he had jotted down. H'm — between 
three and four hundred thousand in real estate? 
He would speak, this very afternoon, with a little 
Jew who made a business of such loans. It was 
possible, Mrs. Palliser might get a cash advance 
of a hundred thousand. 

"By the way, Mrs. Palliser, there's a tremen- 
dous interest charged for such accommodation. 
It will probably swallow up the whole of your 
inheritance, when it falls in." 

Ellen waved the objection aside with her hand. 
"What does that matter if I can have the money 
to-morrow — day after to-morrow?" 

"Possibly. I will do my best." 

"Not your best — you must do it!" cried Ellen 

imploringly. "I can wait a day or two for the 

money, but I must know to-morrow whether I 

can have it or not. I can't wait any longer to 

get those papers from Mr. Durham. Suppose 

the examiners were to come to-morrow, even!" 

She paled at the thought. Belden glanced at 
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her with a puzzled air. Though he was himself, 
in a calm metropolitan fashion, much attached to 
the attractive Jim Palliser, still he was rather 
nonplused by this imquestioning faith in the 
cashier's innocence. 

"We'll have to take our risks of that. Still, I 
think we need not worry about to-morrow. And 
I give you my word, Vl\ rush the business and 
do my best to let you know by the middle of the 
afternoon." 

"How can I thank you, Mr. Belden? And I'll 
attend to the other things myself. I'll make out 
my lists to-night, and send for people to come 
and make the valuations to-morrow morning 
early. But no — ^not too early. Jim doesn't leave 
the house till nine." 

"Ah ! Then you aren't intending to tell Jim ?" 

She turned eyes of amazement upon him. 

"Do you suppose I'd be allowed to do it if I 
told?" 

He smiled gently at her serene confidence, 

which he found touching. Her next remark, 

however, was less pleasant to him. 

"And if we find that we can do it — if I find 
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that I can raise what we hope on the things at 
home, and you find you can get the hundred thou- 
sand on poor Uncle Robert's estate — then you'll 
go to Mr. Durham to-morrow afternoon, at once ? 
You'll tell him that he can have the money at 
once — and Jim's stock, and those bonds of mine 
— two himdred and fifty thousand dollars in cash, 
ready cash, if he'll give up those wicked lying 
documents that he swindled out of poor Jim? 
Though you needn't put it that way — ^put it po- 
litely, Mr. Belden, of course." 

The lawyer rose to his feet. Something in the 
expression of his thin face as he looked down at 
her caused her suddenly to stop. Then she added 
tentatively : 

"For you'll take charge of the business for 
me, won't you?" 

Belden hesitated. "I'll do what I can to raise 
the money for you, Mrs. Palliser. Yes, though 
it's not quite in my line, I'll do my best, I assure 
you." 

"But when the money is raised," she insisted, 

"you'll go and see Mr. Durham, won't you?" 

L His narrow eyes as they rested on her had in 
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them an expression which she did not under- 
stand. "What do you mean, Mr. Belden ?" 

He spoke with embarrassment. "Listen, Mrs. 
Palliser, Tm your friend, yours and your hus- 
band's, I hope. But in this case, it's not as your 
friend but as your lawyer that you come to me — 
do I imderstand you rightly?" 

She stared, a little repelled. "Certainly, Mr. 
Belden. This is a professional service I ask of 
you. Fm a woman, but I understand business as 
far as that, I hope." 

"Mrs. Palliser, I beg you not to think that 
that was what I meant." 

She bent her brows at him. "Then, in Heav- 



en's name " 
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'Mrs. Palliser," he said in a desperate awk- 
wardness, "if I am to be your representative in 
this matter, if I am to treat with your opponent 
for you, don't you see that it is necessary, before 
we go to work, to decide — to decide " 

"To decide what?" she cried. Something in 
his manner frightened her. 

"To decide on exactly wfiaf basis we are to 

treat.*' 
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"What do you mean, Mr, Belden ?" It was the 
expression of his face as he regarded her, rather 
than his spoken words, which conveyed his mean- 
ing to her. She spoke in a changed voice, low 
and uncertain. 

"You mean, Mr. Belden, you don't believe — 
you don't believe that Jim is innocent ?" 

"My dear Mrs. Palliser, what an idea!" re- 
turned the lawyer briskly. In spite of the pain- 
fulness of the situation, his relief at her final 
understanding was obvious. "My own personal 
opinion, as Jim's friend — Fm not speaking of 
that. But as a practical man, Mrs. Palliser " 

"Yes?" In spite of Jim's warning of yester- 
day, she had not till this moment realized the 
binding and subtle nature of the chains in which 
he was held. For the moment she felt the chains 
entangling about her as well — ^her, the one per- 
son in New York, as he had said, who could be- 
lieve in him ! If Belden did not believe, there was 
nothing she could do to make him believe. She 
drew a long breath upon a heart that pounded 

so painfully as almost to deprive her of speech. 
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"As a practical man, Mr. Belden? Please to 
speak plainly." 

"Then, Mrs. Palliser, I must acknowledge that 
if you ask me to go to such a person as Mr. Dur- 
ham, of the Patroons Trust Company, and ap- 
proach him on the basis that he is guilty of black- 
mail, embezzlement of funds, and wilful perjury 
— then I say frankly that such a thing is impos- 
sible. If, however, you allow me to use my own 
judgment, in the attempt to buy those papers 
from him " 

"To buy the papers, that is, as genuine proofs 
of a genuine crime on Jim's part ?" She was very 
pale now, and her voice came slowly. Belden's 
distress was on the surface nearly equal to her 



own. 
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My dear Mrs. Palliser, what a way to put it ! j 
To risk trust funds in a little speculation — Good 
Lord, if you call that a crime, Wall Street ought 
to be moved bodily to Sing Sing ! It's only when 
the thing fails that it becomes dangerous — and 
surely that's bad luck rather than crime, isn't it?" 
"I see what you mean, Mr. Belden. Please 
aon't bother to explain any more." 
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She rose to her feet, pulling up the brown os- 
trich boa that had slipped from her shoulders. 
The gallant resolution of her pale face struck 
again that little pang of pity from the lawyer's 
heart, and he did not begrudge her her obstinate 
faith. Though, by a ciu-ious oblique movement 
of his subconscious self, it was this unstinted de- 
votion which gave the final touch to his belief 
in his friend's guilt. "It's only the scamps that 
have a woman like this, ready to strip herself of 
her last rag for them" — so the voice of his ex- 
perience told him. The wife's devoted faith, in- 
stead of moving him, merely confirmed him in 
his judgment of James Palliser. 

"I'm very sorry, Mrs. Palliser. I'd be glad to 
serve you to the best of my ability, if you'd let 



me. 
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'Thank you, Mr. Belden." To accept one iota 
of his aid, after the opinion he had expressed, 
seemed a humiliation intolerable. But for her 
husband's sake she overcame her pride, as in the 
first part of the interview she had her sense of 
family honor. "Then you'll try and get the 
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money for me ? And youll let me know, to-mor- 
row afternoon, whether you have succeeded?'* 

"I will. And ril do my best to have it good 
news for you/* 

"Then you'll call me up after lunch?'* 

"In any case, I'll call you up then and report 
progress. But — what about Mr. Durham?" 

"Mr. Durham?" With a hand that trembled 
slightly, she twitched her veil into place. "Oh, 
I'll go to see Mr. Durham myself. Good-by, Mr. 
Belden." 

Once in the street she hailed a hansom. It was 
perilously near five o'clock and she feared to be 
late for her appointment at Sherry's. Besides, 
the shock of her recent interview had set her 
knees to trembling under her. But when she was 
seated in the cab, she had a little reaction of self- 
blame for her extravagance. At such a time as 
this, every penny was precious! Eagerly her 
mind ran forward in plans of economy for the 
future. 

In her schemes for her husband's release from 

the peril that threatened him she found an energy 
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of consolation that almost wiped from her mind 
the recent shock of Belden's doubt. What did 
Belden's opinion matter, so long as he could get 
her the money she needed ? By the time that her 
crawling vehicle, in its dot-and-go-one progress 
up the crowded Avenue, had gone its twenty 
blocks, she was almost in spirits again. Save 
Jim ! With the ready cash which, please Heaven, 
she would have almost in her hand to-morrow, of 
course she would save him! 

Though the hands of the clock in the dressing- 
room, as she entered it, stood at five after five, 
Charlotte Swanwick had not yet come. After a 
brief settling of hat and hair, Ellen took her seat 
in the outer hall. For the first time in her life 
she viewed the moving show of clothes and of 
smiling faces in a curious sense of her own de- 
tachment. Even the words of one or two ac- 
quaintances, as they passed, hardly confirmed in 
her mind the reality and rightfulness of her place 
among this gaiety and elegance. Her place was 
among the workers of the world; for the first 

time in her life she realized that, and without a 
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qualm of regret or of repugnance. If she could 
only save Jim, then for the rest of her life she 
would live in a cheap suburb, and cook her own 
dinner and his, with the greatest pleasure in life. 

There was a touch on her elbow. Mrs, Swan- 
wick*s little sharp face smiled down into hers. 

"Ellen! You little animated flying-machine I 
How in Heaven's name did you get here so 
quickly?" 

Ellen stared as she rose to follow her friend 
into the tea-room. "Quarter after five! And 
IVe been waiting for you ten minutes !" 

"Ten minutes !" cried her friend, with a puzzled 
air. "But didn't I see you and your husband at 
the Waldorf, ten or fifteen minutes ago ? That 
was the reason, you see, that I took my time about 
coming up here!" > 

Ellen stared. "Jim and me? No!" 

"But I certainly saw your husband," persisted 

her friend as they seated themselves at the little 

table reserved for them among the chattering, 

staring crowd. 

With her reaction of confidence, Ellen's color 
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had come back into her cheeks, and under her 
wide brown-plumed hat, her shining eyes and 
hair made a picture which more than one tea- 
drinker found worth surveying. Her mind, how- 
ever, was busy appraising, calculating, planning.' 
Even while she listened to Mrs. Swanwick'st 

i 

news of Jim himself, or while she gave the waiter 
her order, her mind was straining toward to- 
morrow's interview with the man who held her 
very life in his hand. She controlled herself, 
however, to an appearance of interest. 

"Yes, Ceylon, you said, Charlotte, didn't you? 
Waiter, two pots of Ceylon tea, with cream. 
And English muffins, toasted. And so you saw 
Jim at the Waldorf, Charlotte. He often goes 
in there for a moment in the afternoon — it's so 
close to his office, you see. But tell me, what put 
it into your head that I was with him?" 

Charlotte drew down her little sharp face dis- 

armingly. "Why, I just saw him for a flash, 

tearing through the Palm Room. And I thought 

I caught a glimpse of you in the offing — ^however, 

in a crowd like that one can never tell who's who 
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or who's with whom ! So as you weren't there, 
after all, it's luck that I came up here in time, 
isn't it! Oh, my dearest girl, do look around — 
there, the next table but one. Did you ever in 
your life see such a guy of a hat ?" 



CHAPTER V. 

The Visit of the Money-lenders. 

Ellen's next day was a busy one. She told 
her husband merely of her intention to reduce 
their establishment, a plan to which he gave a 
regretful though ready assent. His attitude was 
hardly more hopeful than yesterday. Occasional 
bursts of feverish gaiety, in which he maintained 
the certainty of his escape, alternated with moods 
of gloom which frightened Ellen almost into tell- 
ing him of her schemes. Nothing but the cer- 
tainty of hiis imperative veto on her plans could 
have kept her enthusiasm silent. As it was, she 
smiled at him and caressed him with a passionate 
encouragement. 

"Don't be downhearted, dearest ! We're going 
to get out of this — I feel it ! I know it ! Some- 
thing is going to happen — ^you'll see if I'm not 
right! You'll see!" 

He jumped from the breakfast-table to walk 
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restlessly up and down the room. Ellen noticed 
with anxiety that his chop and coffee remained 
untasted; and his handsome face had taken on 
the wasted look of one aged twenty years in the 
last two days. 

Ellen rose from her chair and taking him by 
the shoulders, forced him into his seat again. 
*'Sit down," she said imperiously. "You don't 
suppose Fm going to have you ill on my hands, 
do you ? Eat your breakfast !" 

He laughed faintly as he attacked his chop. 
YouVe a good-plucked one, Nelly," he said. 
Yes, if only to do what I do to deserve you, I'll 
go down to the office and do what I can to-day. 
As I say, there's a bare chance " 

"Jim!" Ellen interrupted him with a sudden 
thought. "Are you going to be at the Patroons 
all day?" 

He stared at her. "At the office all day?" he 
repeated, hesitating. "How should I know, my 
dear ? And why should you want to know ?" 

Her approaching interview with Mr. Durham 

was in Ellen's mind. At all hazards, her purpose 

must be kept secret imtil its success was assured. 
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And she shrank nervously from meeting possible 
opposition at the last moment, by coming face to 
face with her husband in the office of the trust 
company itself. When her proposed sacrifice had 
secured its end, and she could give her explana- 
tion along with the incriminating papers them- 
selves, there would be time enough to tell the 
truth to her husband. 

"If I should want to telephone you about any- 
thing, you know I" she said, with a little nervous 
laugh. 

He nodded slowly. "Of course. Well, you'll 
find me at the office any time this morning. In 
the afternoon FU probably be out ; in the late af- 
ternoon, certainly so/' 

"The same as yesterday,*' she answered, with 
a laugh. "Charlotte told me she saw you at the 
Waldorf!" 

"I thought I saw her," he answered calmly. "I 

dropped in at the billiard-room a moment, to 

have a highball with a chap who's on here from 

the West. Gk)od God, Nelly !" he broke out in a 

sudden explosion of nervous agony. "Do you 

realize what kind of a life this is we're living? 
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Talk about your morituri! Here we are giving 
dinners, going down-town, going through all the 
motions, down to highballs and chops and cof- 
fee!'* With a fierce gesture he flung out his 
hand, so that his coffee-cup went crashing to the 
floor. The delicate china was shattered, the black 
liquid went meandering destructively over the 
rug. The speaker pulled himself together. "Fm 
an ass,'* he said hurriedly, "ranting this way, as 
though I were on the stage ! But when I look at 
you, and think what the chances are — Nelly, Fm 
going to do my best to-day ! The chances are so 
slim that they're hardly worth mentioning, but 
I'll do my best." 

"Tell me, dearest," she said, with curiosity, 
"what it is that you are going to do?" 

He hesitated. "What's the use?" he said 
slowly. "If I can get hold of the papers, or block 
Durham's game some way, then will be the time 
to tell you. But till then — no, Nelly, let me alone. 
I'll do my best and a little more, I'll promise 
you." 

He rose from his seat with the slow heavy 

^motion of one physically spent. She leaned 
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across the little table with hands outstretched 

for a caress. 

"And ril do my best/' she said, with a smile 

of bright determination, "Together we're going 
to get you out of this hole, you know, Jim/' 

He kissed her finger-tips. "What a girl you 
are," he said, with affection. "You're the one to 
stick by a man when he's down! A real thor- 
oughbred—didn't I always say so?" 

The moment that the door had closed upon her 
husband's slow step, Ellen flew to the telephone. 
That part of the business arranged, she set her- 
self with furious energy to the preparation of 
her lists. By noon she had in her apartment a 
half dozen persons such as she had never re- 
ceived there before — hook-nosed, shiny-hatted in- 
dividuals, who talked with each other in confi- 
dential whispers, with backward jerks of the 
thumb. Ellen shivered with a sense of her own 
temerity as she regarded them. For her they 
S3rmbolized, outwardly and visibly, the break be- 
tween the familiar past and the imknown future 
which on her own responsibility she was crea- 
ting. 
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Her silver and her jewels, spread out in glit- 
tering rows on the dining-room table, were over- 
hauled and appraised. Her pictures were exam- 
ined with a microscope, her rugs — including the 
Kurdistan in the dining-room, from which the 
coffee-stain of the morning had been carefully 
cleansed — were thumbed and discussed. 

Nikeda stood by with an impenetrable face. 
This was the first time that he had witnessed such 
a phenomenon ; but the cook, who thrust a frowsy 
head in from behind the leather screen at the 
pantry door, had enlightened him. From the eyes 
of both, immediate warning glittered in terms of 
cold contempt. Little Armandine had already 
called up an employment-office and filed her ap- 
plication for a new place. 

These signs of domestic disruption, however, 
passed unnoticed before Ellen's eyes. If she had 
thought of her servants at all, it was only to re- 
proach herself that she had ever indulged in so 
luxurious an establishment; and if they would 
save her further expense by leaving voluntarily 
before the end of their month, so much the bet- 
ter. Their scorn passed high over her head; as 
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did also the pain of beholding stubby fingers, 
yellow with cigarette smoke, poking among her 
mother's silver, and her own precious collection 
of lace. Or if she felt any pain she hugged it to 
her soul in a kind of triumph. 

The greatest privilege that a man can afford 
the woman who loves him is to allow her the op- 
portunity of unlimited sacrifice in his behalf. In 
the thrill of this new and unaccustomed delight, 
Ellen almost exulted in the sordidness of the pres- 
ent trial, in the poverty-stricken bareness of the 
days that stretched before her. One thought only 
was in her ears like music, before her eyes like a 
golden haze: the vision of that moment when, 
perhaps that very day, she might possibly — pos- 
sibly — ^be telling her husband that he was safe, 
and that she had saved him. 

It was three o'clock before the visitors de- 
parted. The apartment looked as though a strong 
wind had blown through it; and there was no 
lunch cooked, owing to the fact of the cook hav- 
ing put on her bonnet and gone out to solace her- 
self with a drink and the htmt for a new place. 
[Ellen, however, sang to herself as, with the aid 
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of the disdainful Armandine, she replaced the 
silver and jewels in their safe, and finally sat 
down to the fragments of cold beef served to her 
by Nikeda. What did it matter, discomfort, hu- 
miliation, poverty? So long as the result of 
the ordeal just passed through was to assure her 
that her own estimate of values had been if any- 
thing a conservative one. To-morrow, if she 
chose to call up her recent visitors on the tele- 
phone, she was assured of something over ninety 
thousand dollars for her ftmd. Now, if Mr. Bel- 
den had succeeded — she glanced at the clock. 
Her bread and butter stuck in her throat. What 
news would he have for her ? And if he had the 
news she hoped, what success would she have in 
the dreaded interview which possibly lay before 
her? 

Her irritation was further increased by a con- 
tinual ringing of the telephone. It seemed that 
every one she knew in the city was planning a 
dinner, and wanted her and her husband to come ; 
or wanted her name as patroness, for theatricals 
in aid of their pet charity ; or had a choice bit of 

gossip to retail, or an inquiry about the tailor 
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who had made her that love of a brown suit, 
Ellen glanced at the helpless instrument on her 
toilet-table, as though all this frivolity were as 
much its fault as had seemed the tragic message 
of two nights ago. 

Finally, when the hands of the little silver 
clock stood at half -past four, the bell rang again. 
This time, at last, the click of the joining wires 
was followed by Belden's voice. 

"Ifs all right, Mrs. Palliser!" 

Ellen's voice rose to something like a cry. 
"Mr. Belden ! You mean — ^you have the money 
for me?'' 

"I can get it for you to-morrow. There's a 
dirty little Jew down on Tenth Street — a fellow 
you wouldn't kick — ^who will make the advance 
on the security that you offer. I'm bound to tell 
you that the rate he asks will probably have eaten 
up the whole business by the time the inheritance 
falls in " 

"As though that mattered! How much does 
he offer?" 

"The sum you asked for — a htmdred thou- 
sand." 
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"Thank God!" 

The receiver almost dropped from her shaking- 
hand. For a moment she was conscious of the 
grotesque incongruity of these violent emotions 
which, for the past few days, had been associated 
for her with this intrusive instrument of nickel 
and wire. To weep over a telephone seems ab- 
surd, yet two great tears of relief fell from El- 
len's eyes and splashed on the shining toy over 
which she bent. The chirping echo of Belden's 
voice was in her ears : 

"Then you still intend to go to Durham ?" 

"Certainly," she replied in a sudden unavoid- 
able coldness. She knew in what unbelief the 
question was asked. 

"I hope with all my heart you'll find him — rea- 
sonable. Mrs. Palliser, tell me — do you want the 
deal closed at once ?" 

"No, not till I have seen Mr. Durham. If he 
won't listen to me where would be the use ?" 

"That's true. Call me up when you know for 
certain, and you can have the cash to-morrow." 

"Thank you very much, Mr. Belden. I will." 

"That's all right. Good-by, and good luck!" 
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Ellen replaced the receiver and rang for her 
maid. "Armandine, call up the Plaza, and tell 
them to send me a taximeter immediately. Then 
help me to dress quickly — ^as quickly as you can !" 

With the aid of her cynical, half-doubting 
maid, Ellen flung herself into her clothes. The 
certain poverty and humiliation which she faced 
seemed to her now not only unregretted but a de- 
licious thing; it was the price of the triumph 
which at the moment coursed through her veins 
with the exhilaration of a wild cross-country run. 
She had the money, the means through which 
she might attain her end, the weapon with which 
she must fight. 

Before her lay her opporttmity. It seemed to 
her that all the spirit in her, all the wit and all 
the courage, rose up to meet it. Her senses were 
exalted to a supernatural acuteness. As her busy 
brain swiftly dramatized the coming interview it 
seemed to her that she really heard Durham's 
voice in reply, and saw the loose skin of his bald 
forehead wrinkle itself majestically. 

With a sudden thought of fear lest, after all, 

her husband should be at the office to catch a 
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jglimpse of her, she swathed her head and hat to- 
gether in concealing yards of thick brown chif- 
fon. Then, snatching her purse from the demure 
Armandine, she ahnost ran to the elevator, and 
to the waiting taximeter below. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Sacrifice Accepted. 

Behind the outer offices of the Patroons, with 
their gilded gratings and marble colonnades, 
stretched a broad low corridor with its entrance 
on the side street. Through this side door, and 
over the padded Turkey carpet of the corridor, 
was approached the inner citadel of the Money- 
Power which these walls enshrined. 

Ellen's heart beat quick as, conducted by an 
obsequious young man in tmiform, she walked 
with soundless steps toward the reception-room. 
Unlike many women, she had never made a prac- 
tise of frequenting her husband's office. There- 
fore she had to give her name to the attendant; 
and her eye went with a thrill of surprise, as to 
something seen for the first time, toward the 
legend, "Mr. Palliser," that stared at her from 
one of the closed doors she passed. 

'Will you please take a seat, madam? I'm 
sorry, Mr. Durham's regular boy has been sent 
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down-stairs on an errand to the vaults; and I 
ain't got any list of his appointments. Was he 
expecting you, madam?" 

"No, but I can wait if I need to. Here is my 
card." 

The yoimg man glanced at the card, ducked 
his head in a salute which Ellen, in an oblique 
flash of satisfaction, took as a kind of tribute to 
her husband; then disappeared. For a few mo- 
ments she was left alone to watch the orderly 
comings and goings in the oak-paneled corridor 
without; the sleek, hawk-eyed visitors and pale 
darting clerks. The great clock in the corner of 
the reception-room ticked loudly, overbearing the 
faint himi of passing voices. 

Ellen swallowed hard. It seemed to her that 
her eyes must be starting from her head in the 
violence of her effort to compose herself. She 
remembered the day of her wedding and the fit 
of unreasoning terror which, a few moments be- 
fore driving to the church, had overtaken her. 
She remembered the day when she had stood, 
hour by hour, outside her mother's door, waiting 

till the surgeons should give her the word of hope 
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that never came. Those bygone terrors seemed 
dignified and almost beautiful beside the tortur- 
ing ugliness of the ordeal which now awaited 
her. She buttoned and imbuttoned the glove of 
her left hand, in an endless gesture of nervous- 
ness which her best resolution could not control. 
And in her hurrying brain she rehearsed, re- 
hearsed endlessly the coming interview. 

"Mr. Durham will see you now, Mrs. Palliser. 
Will you please walk this way?*' 

The financier rose majestically to receive her. 
Power was in his air. Here in his own sanctum, 
with the great institution that he controlled all 
about him, her errand seemed to Ellen even more 
impossible than it had done before. Still, it must 
be done. Even the thought that here in this room 
her husband had so nearly met his death — even 
that thought must be driven back, together with 
the remembrance of the little deadly instrument 
which still, for all she knew, lay in one of these 
table-drawers. 

"This is a great pleasure, Mrs. Palliser. It is 
not often that my poor office is so favored. EveH 
my wife never comes here.^ 
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"Really?'* murmured Ellen politely, casting 
about in her mind for a sentence with which to 
begin her desperate errand. 

Mr. Durham stroked his double chin reflect- 
ively. "And when one thinks what a little busi- 
ness woman she used to be !" It was plain that, 
even at the pains of discussing his own family 
affairs, he was willing to avert the discussion 
which he saw facing him from Ellen's set fea- 
tures. "Though, as I was telling you the other 
night, Mrs. Palliser, she continues to give me her 
aid in so many practical details of my work. Ah, 
she's a wonder, that little girl of mine !" 

For an instant he sat silent, lost in sentimental 
dreaming which sat oddly on his hard old face. 
Then rousing himself : 

"Well, well, Mrs. Palliser, and what can I do 
for you? Business, or pleasure?" 

Ellen pushed up her veil and surveyed the 
speaker steadily. In her pale face and flaming 
eyes he read her errand. And his face stiffened 
to meet the intensity of hers. 

"So James has told you, Mrs. Palliser," he said 
quietly. 
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She nodded, gathering her forces. Even while 
showing him that she knew the truth of his 
treachery, she must conceal her loathing of it. 
For the sake of the end she hoped to gain, she 
must hide her horror both of this man and of his 
hypocrisy. She answered steadily, with a pecul- 
iar emphasis which might make her meaning im- 
mistakable : 

"He has told me everything, Mr. Durham — 
everything.'' 

The rugged face before her melted suddenly; 
but not into lines of shame — rather, into a deep 
and grieved pity. 

"Poor James !'* said Mr. Durham. 

'Whatf cried Ellen. Then, recovering her- 
self, she spoke with sudden resolution : "I said, 
Mr. Durham, that he told me everything !" 

"And yet," returned the president, with a gen- 
tle dignity, "you find it as hard to condemn him 
as I do myself." 

Ellen rose in her chair. The blood sang in her 
ears. Even the knowledge which Jim had con- 
veyed to her, of this man's cold-blooded duplicity, 

had failed to prepare her for this. 
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"Mr. Durham," she said in a voice that thrilled 
like a smitten wire, "don't you tmderstand what 
I mean when I tell you Jim has told me the 
truth?" 

"I do,*' he retorted mildly. "That tmhappy 
business of the Achaguas Rubber. Your hus- 
band is not the first man who has fallen before 
such temptation, Mrs. Palliser — and lost." 

Ellen stood staring at him. For the first time 
in her life her body knew the stirrings of that 
savage impulse which moves the hands to pass 
from the control of the spirit, and to deal out 
death. Had it been in her power, at that instant 
she would have crushed out that large, bland 
face, raised so benignantly toward her own. 
Then she began to laugh. 

"Mr. Durham," she said, "why do you take 

the trouble to talk that way with me ? Don't you 

see, I know who it was that dragged the bank 

into that Achaguas affair? Don't you see, I 

know how it was that Jim's name came on those 

vouchers and those notes ?" 

, She paused, panting. She had fired her shot. 

[ What would be the result ? 
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From the dignified face before her the gentle 
pity was suddenly wiped out, and a stem amaze- 
ment took its place. Before her she saw no longer 
the friend but the official. 

"Mrs. Palliser," he said abruptly, "I see that 
there is something more in this business than I 
understand. Do you mind telling me, fully and 
circumstantially, exactly what your husband has 
told you about this aflfair?" 

Ellen's head whirled. Armed with the truth, 
she had expected at the one shot to penetrate the 
flimsy shell of pretense that she faced. And now 
not only had her attack failed, but she f otmd sud- 
denly that it was she herself who was on the de- 
fensive. In a moving flash of her spirit, she saw 
the absurdity of refusing to accept the situation 
as it was presented to her. After all, she was in 
the power of the tmscrupulous schemer before 
her as completely as was her husband. 

In a low voice, but tmdaimted, she rehearsed 

to the listening magnate the story of his own 

treachery, exactly as it had been related to her 

by his victim. 

She concluded. There was a dead pause. 
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From the street without came the rattle of wheels 
and the ceaseless honk of the passing motor-cars. 
The telephone at Durham's elbow tinkled shrilly. 
He took it up, promised to see the inquirer in fif- 
teen minutes, laid it down again. 

In spite of her resolution, Ellen felt slightly 
faint. By her insistence on the truth, had she 
bungled matters beyond mending ? Would she be 
turned from the office now, and her overtures re- 
fused? Her voice was defiant, but her heart 
shrank. Mr. Durham's voice when he finally 
replied to her charge was as mild as his words 
were surprising. 

"Mrs. Palliser, do you mind telling me — did 
your husband know that you were coming here 
to-day?'' 

She stared in amazement. "No, indeed !" 

"Ah !" He shook his head with the same in- 
comprehensible gentleness. "And when he told 
you this story, it was with no idea that it was to 
be repeated to me ?'* 

Her bewilderment grew. Faintty, though re- 
belliously, she saw the point toward which he was 
pushing her. "Certainly not. Why should he ?'* 
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"My poor Mrs. Palliser ! I hate to shiver your 
illusions; but don't you understand now?" 

"Nor she cried. 

He leaned toward her with a tenderness that 
was almost fatherly. "I am not angry. Believe 
me, I am not angry. I myself have a wife whom 

I dearly love. And I can understand '* His 

voice sank again dreamily to the tone of open 
sentimentality to which the thought of his young 
wife always moved him. 

"Then you mean/' said Ellen painfully, ''that 
you expect me to believe that — that my husband 
made up this tale, in order to spare my feelings ?" 

"I mean," returned the president kindly, "that 
I quite understand his motives in what he told 
you, and that I fully pardon him. And I can 
only regret that it should be I who am the one to 
shatter your belief!" 

"Shatter my belief!" cried Ellen, while the 
blood sprang to her pale face in a flood of scar- 
let. "Then you think you have shattered my be- 
lief in my husband? You believe for one moment 

that you have?" 
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He regarded her with the same unruffled gen- 
tleness, but with a new admiration in his eyes. 

"Stick up for him !" he said. "That's the way 
for a woman to do! Stick up for him through 
thick and thin!" 

For the first time Ellen Palliser realized the 
impenetrability of the mesh in which her husband 
was wotmd. It never even occurred to her to 
weigh one man's word against the other, or to 
balance in her mind probability against the evi- 
dence presented. It is desire, not facts, that 
sways a woman's judgment. And Palliser was 
the man she loved. 

She found herself against a dead wall. Against 
an open enemy she might have fought for her 
cause. But against this smooth, tmruffled gen- 
tleness ! 

"You're making my husband bear the burden 
of your crimes!" she said. "You're destroying 
him before all the world! Isn't that enough, 
without trying to destroy him in the eyes of his 
wife as well?'* 

This time she had the satisfaction of seeing 

the benignant smile wither on the face which 
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fronted hers. And the eyes regarded her with a 
long frown of amazement. 

'^With all charity for the difficulties of your 
present situation, Mrs. Palliser/' said the finan- 
cier, with cold severity, "I must beg you to re- 
member where you are, and whom you address. 
My time is very fully occupied. If you have no 
more pressing business here than to insult me I 
must beg you to excuse me.'* And he turned to- 
ward his desk in a gesture of dismissal. 

Through the mists of her anguished bewilder- 
ment, Ellen's brain leaped to its swift conclusion. 
As her husband had said, they were in this man's 
power. To fight was useless. • To incur his en- 
mity was to defeat the very purpose for which 
she had come. To temporize was humiliating, 
revolting ; but it was her only chance. 

"Mr. Durham,*' she said, "but I haven't told 
you yet what I came for." Then, as his offended 
dignity refused to turn back to her : "Mr. Dur- 
ham," she said, with eager humility, "I didn't 
mean to insult you. Will you listen to me for 
just a moment, please?" 

'Well, well," he answered, turning back, pen 
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in hand. The face he showed her was no longer 
that of the sympathetic family friend, but of the 
stern, harassed business man. "Pray be quick, 
Mrs. Palliser," he said. "I have a very important 
appointment at this very moment." 

"Mr. Durham," she said desperately, "my hus- 
band has fifty thousand dollars of stock in this 
company. I find that I can raise about two hun- 
dred thousand more. For that sum, cash down 
to-morrow, will you give me back the initialed 
notes and the Achaguas vouchers which form the 
sole evidence against my husband ?" 

For a moment his stern face showed almost 
amazement, almost approval. He nodded 
abruptly. "So you came to talk business, Mrs. 
Palliser," he said. 'Why have we been wasting 
our time?" 

A flood of hope rushed through her. "Then 
you will agree?" she cried. 

With a creak of his leather-cushioned chair, 
the portly president rose to his feet. With slow 
deliberate steps he walked up and down over the 
soundless rugs. 

"A trifle over two hundred and fifty," he said 
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meditatively. "One half of the sum that your 
husband — er — one half of the missing amount, 
Mrs. Palliser!'' 

Ellen winced, but held her self-possession. 
Her brown eyes surveyed him eagerly. Every 
nerve in her body twitched in an agony of sus- 
pense. 

"Your property, I suppose, Mrs. Palliser. I 
didn't know you had money — ^however, that's 
neither here nor there. Cash to-morrow, you 
say 

^Cash to-morrow," she repeated steadily. 

^H'm-h'm-m-m,'' he reflected aloud, while the 

wrinkles in his rugged face deepened with the 

intensity of his thoughts. "And five htmdred 

thousand gone! At any other time but this the 

offer would be an absurd one. But this autumn, 

with credit overstrained and breaking all over 

the city, our great object must be to preserve 

our own credit intact. A public scandal, a trial, 

and all that — I don't deny, the damage might be 

as great for the Patroons as for our poor friend 

the cashier." He paused in his walk. "Two 

hundred and fifty," he said, "and money's tight. 
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You see, I am frank with you, Mrs. Palliser. 
Money is tight! And with judicious manage- 
ment the hole might be filled and covered. Yes, 
there's a chance. I'll not deny there's a chance !" 

Ellen clasped her hands. At these first words 
of hope, she realized how black and sickening 
had been the load of fear which for two days 
she had been carrying. With a rapidity that was 
almost ludicrous, her indignation melted to the 
very ecstasy of gratitude. 

"Mr. Durham ! You accept ? You accept ?" 

The wrinkles on his bald forehead showed the 
thought that weighed its calculations beneath. 

"It's a point, Mrs. Palliser, on which I must 
reflect. And yet " 

"And yet, Mr. Durham, you're the one to de- 
cide, aren't you? No one else knows anything 
about it — does he?" 

"I am the only person in this establishment,'* 
he returned, with kindly severity, "so far, who 
knows of poor Palliser's — mistake!" 

This time, in the thrilling excitement of her 
Hope, she forgot to wince at his innuendo. "You 
accept, Mr. Durham — you accept?" 
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For two minutes there was silence, while the 
financier's busy pencil made its calculations. 
Again the telephone tinkled. This time its in- 
trusive summons passed unheeded. Ellen twisted 
her hands together in her lap and waited. i 

"You accept, Mr. Durham — you accept ?** 

He mused aloud, as though not hearing her. 
"To represent Henderson, through an agent, as 
offering to redeem his notes for one-half their 
face value — it might be done. Even if I assume 
the responsibility, I shall be the only man in 
New York to pull anything out of the Achaguas 
wreck. And a quarter of a million, after all, is 
a very different matter from nothing at all. And 
with these hard times, and money at its present 
high figure, who can say but this timely sum 
might save the institution itself ? Yes, Mrs. Pal- 
liser, I think— I think that '' 

"What?** cried Ellen, in a great gulp of joy. 

"I think, Mrs. Palliser, that we may be able 
'■ — ^that we may be able to pull it through." 

"Then FU go and telephone,'* returned Ellen, 
with a swift grip of her faculties, "and to-mor- 
row 1*11 bring you the money.*' 
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She leaped to her feet, as though action could 
not keep swift enough pace with her wish. Then, 
remembering with whom she was dealing, she 
turned in a sudden shock of precaution. 

"Mr. Durham, pardon me ! But as the raising 
of this money means to me the taking of serious 
steps — yes, of very serious steps — I would like 
to be assured. The papers in question consti- 
tute the sole existing proof against my husband ?*' 

He nodded. She went on swiftly. 

"There's no danger from the certificates of 
stock themselves? From any stray correspond- 
ence, or anything like that?" 

"Mrs. Palliser,'' returned the president pa- 
tiently, "as the certificates are worthless as in- 
vestment and dangerous as evidence, they are 
probably — ^pardon me — destroyed. As for cor- 
respondence, there could have been none except 
with Henderson, the defaulting promoter of the 
Achaguas. And as Henderson is either dead or 
a fugitive, he need not be taken greatly into 
account. Yes, I may say that with the notes 

and vouchers in your own hands, Mrs. Palliser, 
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you may feel that you have saved your husband 
from the consequences of his — ahem!'* 

In the intensity of her thought, Ellen allowed 
this last slur to pass high over her head. "Mr. 
Durham, it's not that I have any doubts, of 
course,'' she said, with sudden caution, "but, as 
I say, this money can be raised only by the taking 
of very decided steps. And as the whole busi- 
ness is, as you can imagine, one of life and death 
for me — I wonder if I might be allowed, as a 
kind of guarantee, to see with my own eyes 
what " 

She fixed him with her eyes as she spoke. In 
spite of her fierce eflforts at self-control, doubt 
was in them. The banker's first impulse was 
evidently a dignified scorn. Then he smiled 
grimly. 

"You mean, Mrs. Palliser, that before you 
take further steps you would like me to guaran- 
tee the transaction by giving you a sight of 
the incriminating documents?" 

She nodded eagerly. At the door of the room 
the little electric bell rang sharply. Mr. Dur- 
ham raised his voice: "One moment!" Then, 
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turning toward the open safe at his elbow: "I 
have little time to spare, Mrs. Palliser, as you 
see — especially in anxious and driven times like 
these. But I have no objection to showing you 
the papers in question, before you go — receipts 
for moneys paid over by James M. Palliser to 
the Achaguas Rubber Company of New York 
and Rio. Signed by B. K. Henderson. On pale- 
blue paper, as I remember — ^h'm — ^h'm! Then 
the notes signed by Henderson and initialed by 
J. M. P. H*m ! They were docketed here under 
P, as I remember.'' 

He fumbled among the neatly arranged pa- 
pers, while Ellen waited in tense impatience for 
the sight of the ducimients which meant so much 
to her. There was a moment's pause. Then 
Mr. Durham turned with the same large dig- 
nity. Again the door-bell rang, but this time 
more sharply. 

"I am sorry," he said, "but my secretary has 

evidently been at work here again, rearranging 

the order of my files; and as she is very busy 

up-stairs, I really have no time to call her down, 

or to go through these papers myself. But I 
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will have them for you to-morrow. Good af- 
ternoon, Mrs. Palliser.*' 

She was dismissed. She had been humiliated 
at all points, but her object itself was gained. 
To-morrow, and by her hand, Jim would be 
freed! As the door was held open for her to 
pass out, she pulled down her veil over her face 
again ; not so much to avert the possible chance 
of premature detection by her husband, as to 
hide from the liveried boy by the doorway her 
insensate face of delight. For even though the 
autumn evening had fallen, the electric light 
made it as light as day. 

To-morrow Jim would be a free man! The 
odor of the violets on her bosom rose to her nos- 
trils like the incense of triumph. And she flung 
herself into her waiting taximeter like a living 
whirlwind of joy. 

"Back to '' She took in her breath. Down 

the marble step of the door whence she had just 

issued, a figure in the green-and-silver livery 

of the Patroons was hurrying after her; not the 

young man who an hour before had let her in, 

but a new figure, boyish and eager. A pmk^ 
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snub-nosed face was thrust eagerly in at the 
door of her cab, and a sudden hand dropped into 
her lap the unexpected gift of a book. And a 
boyish voice, thrilling with the delightful im- 
portance of mystery, hissed in her ear : 

"Say, here's your book that you left. And I 
ain't piped him a woid — ^not a woid! And I 
never will, not if they kill me for it — see?'' 

With amazing agility the figure skipped back 
to the steps, and the swinging door closed upon 
it. The driver turned back to his customer. 

"What number, lady?" 

Ellen gave him her address. The cab, wheel- 
ing in a half-circle, turned back to the thronged 
Avenue. For the moment, Ellen's eye was riv- 
eted on the book in her lap. The startling na- 
ture of the incident that had bestowed it upon 
her took her mind for that instant even from the 
contemplation of its own startling success. How 
had this boy, whom to her knowledge she had 
never seen before, known with such certainty 
that it was her object to keep her visit to the 
office a secret from her husband? 

Ik She turned the pages of the book in her lap. 
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By the steady radiance of the Avenue's arc- 
lights, her idle eye surveyed it. It was an or- 
dinary doUar-and-a-half novel, in ordinary cloth 
covers lettered with gilt. There was no name on 
the fly-leaf. Probably it was her husband's prop- 
erty. Or possibly some one had left it in the 
reception-room where she had recently waited. 
And the boy, finding it, had not unnaturally con- 
cluded it was hers. 

She decided to wait until the next day before 
she returned it. Just now she had affairs of her 
own on hand, which would admit no delay. What 
would Jim say, what would he feel, when she 
put her arms around his neck and told him that 
he was free? 

Her heart leaped and burned within her. 
"Glad tidings of great joyT' she whispered to 
herself. "Glad tidings of great joyT' 
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CHAPTER VIL 
Robbed of Her Triumph. 

The taximeter darted and swooped its cau- 
tious way up the Avenue. Through the open 
window Ellen smiled out impartially at the hur- 
rying crowds, at the flashing carriage-lamps, at 
the lighted windows. The bustle, the life, the 
suggestion of merriment, all found their echo in 
her soul. Jim was not going to be disgraced, 
and his name hawked up and down the Avenue 
by the screaming newsboys. Her husband was 
free, and it was she who had freed him. 

Through the ecstasy of that thought shot sud- 
denly a little womanly impulse. The divine com- 
pleteness of the coming joy must be lacking not 
in one detail, however prosaic. She smiled a 
little delighted smile to herself. Yes, on this, 
their last evening in their own home, she would 
give her husband his favorite dinner. To-mor- 
row their household goods would be scattered in 
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the hands of strangers. But to-night, at least, 
Jim and she would be merry together, and he 
should have the simple, old-fashioned food of his 
particular choice. 

What she had ordered for dinner she hardly 
remembered. However, that did not matter! 
It was barely six o'clock, and the markets were 
still open. She gave the new direction to her 
driver. A moment later, alighting, she chose 
her porterhouse steak with a frowning solici- 
tude that was given to it not as steak, but as a 
visible symbol of the success which warmed her 
heart. At the next stop, a half-dozen bottles 
of German beer ; at the next, an apple pie. Then, 
as a final touch, a bag of roasted peanuts from a 
vender on the corner. How ridiculously well 
she knew his tastes, and how ridiculous his 
tastes were, after all! 

How happy she was! How happy she was! 
What did poverty matter, the break-up of old 
associations, the giving up of pretty things long 
cherished, the sacrifice of comfortable prospects 
long held as a right — what did anything mat- 
ter beside the fact that her beloved was safe 
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from disgrace and shame, and that it was she 
who had saved him? She, she, Ellen Palliser? 
She rattled the bag of peanuts triumphantly in 
her hand like a gleeful baby. Her eyes were 
filled with tears that wet her veil. How de- 
liciously absurd they were, after all, these heroic 
heights of joy! 

Once arrived at her apartment, she was forced 
to accept the door-boy's aid with her precious 
bundles. Grudgingly she allowed him to carry 
the book and the bottles of beer. She herself 
carried the parcel of steak pressed to her bosom 
like a child, and the pie guarded delicately in 
her outstretched hand. 

Up-stairs a new joy waited for her, in the 
guise of a calamity. The cook, who had gone 
out in the afternoon to look for a new place, had 
not yet come in. Armandine, who gave the news 
with a sour grin, announced her own intention 
of leaving the next day. Ellen's glad-hearted- 
ness was, however, proof against these shocks. 

"Very well," she cried blithely, "it desolates 
me to lose you, my girl, but, in any case, we 
break up housekeeping to-morrow. So, after all. 
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it's just as well — and to-night I'll cook the din- 
ner myself!" 

She threw her bundles on the kitchen-table. 
Then, with the aid of the supercilious Nikeda, 
she lit the gas-range and put the sweet potatoes 
to bake. Steak and sweet potatoes — ^yes, that 
was the dinner Jim loved! 

It was almost half -past six. At any moment 
now her husband might come in. After dinner 
she would write to Belden and to her visitors of 
the morning. She danced off to her room to 
change for the evening. With a whimsical 
thought she called on Armandine, not for one 
of her more elaborate house-gowns, but for a 
little stimmer dress of white pique. With a little 
white ruffled apron tied around her waist, and 
her arms bare to the elbow, she took on quite a 
professional air. She laughed at herself in the 
glass. 

"Miss Murphy," she said, "ye're no la-a-ady!" 

Her radiant eyes and cheeks merged and 

melted together in one dazzling reflection with 

the silver toilet things and the candles in their 

silver sconces. All these dear, foolish fripperies 
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to which she was used, all this delicate luxury 
which was her birthright — to-morrow she was to 
leave it all behind, and go to a cheap boarding- 
house with a couple of trunks. Again she 
laughed at her shining image in the glass. 

"Ellen,'* she cried, "you lucky, lucky girl!" 

Seven o'clock drew near, Nikeda had set the 
table. The peanuts were in a dish of antique 
silver occupying a conspicuous place beside Jim's 
plate, and the pie was on the sideboard. The 
beer was cooling. In the kitchen the roasting 
sweet potatoes had begtm to give out their nutty 
odor. And Ellen, with a sharp knife and a skil- 
ful hand, was trimming her steak. 

Two minutes before seven ! She tried the po- 
tatoes. Yes, they were done. One of them had 
popped with delicious promise. Yes, of course, 
everything must be ready when Jim came ! She 
put her steak to broil over the clear blue flame, 
standing beside it with flushed face and trium- 
phant eyes. 

The heat scorched her unaccustomed skin ; and 

as she turned her steak she brought her arm too 

close to the nose of the steaming kettle on the 
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other hob. The burn flared out like a scarlet 
brand on the milky surface of her afm, but she 
was quite unaware of the pain. With her whole 
soul in the business before her, she broiled her 
steak. 

Five minutes later she turned it into the plat- 
ter, rare and juicy. And she had just finished 
the delightful work of buttering and peppering 
it, when she heard the key click in the lock. Her 
heart leaped in a throb that was almost unbear- 
able. The moment had come! 

The butter-knife dropped with a clatter to the 
floor as she sprang for the door. Palliser stood 
before her. She tried to cry her news aloud: 
"Jim, you're saved! Darling, youVe saved!" 
The words swelled and broke in her throat. As 
she flung her hot arms about her husband's neck, 
she was inarticulate for mere excess of joy. 

"Jim!'' was all she could say, while the tears 
burst from her eyes. "Oh, Jim!'* 

"There, there, Nelly!" He patted her shoul- 
der tenderly. "It's all right, darling, don't cry ! 
It's all right ! It's all arranged ! I'm safe ! Do 

you hear that, darling? I'm safe!" 
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'What?'' she said, lifting her head. "What?" 

Joy and relief shone plain in the handsome 
face bent to hers, to indorse his words. What 
had happened to rob her of her promised tri- 
umph ? Had Mr. Durham told ? 

"What?" she said again, bewildered. "Then 
youVe heard?" 

"This afternoon!" he said, while a strong 
exultation ran and thrilled in his voice. "I'd 
have come home sooner, but I had a thousand 
things to see to. Or I'd have telephoned, but I 
wanted the pleasure of telling you myself, and 
seeing the joy on your dear little face. Safe, 
Nelly, do you understand? No more examina- 
tion, no more indictment, no more standing up in 
the court-room to face a jury — no more disgrace 
and dishonor looming over me. God! If you 
could know the relief, girl ! If you could know 
the relief!" 

For the moment his face worked in the in- 
tensity of his feeling. His relief, like his despair, 
was a passion. Ellen, loosing her arms from 
his neck, stood by while he took off his overcoat. 

Was it wicked, she asked herself, this shock of 
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disappointment that trickled over her like a cold 
wave? She had looked for the triumph which 
belongs to the messenger of joy, and here she 
was only its recipient. No, she was not disap- 
pointed, she told herself, she was only bewil- 
dered. How had Jim heard the news? Had 
Mr. Durham told? But it was already evening 
when she had quitted him. Jim spoke of this 
afternoon. In that case 

"If you could know, Nelly,'* Jim's exultant 
voice went on, "what it is to be my own man 
again ! To walk up the avenue without dodging 
the policemen at the crossings, and to walk into 
the office without asking myself: 'Have they 
come for me yet?' To know that I'm out of the 
grip of that hoary-headed old rascal, Nelly " 

"What?" she cried, in amazement. "Then it 
wasn't Mr. Durham that told you?" 

Jim was silent. His gay looks were clouded. 
"No — ^yes," he said hesitatingly; then, in a kind 
of desperation: "The fact is, Nelly, I'd rather 
not say." 

Ellen stared. Her bewilderment grew to art 

encroaching helplessness. "What do you mean, 
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Jim?'' she asked slowly. "Why don't you tell 
me all about it? The fact is, I had some news 
ito tell you myself, only — only it doesn't seem 
iworth while till I hear yours. Tell me all about 
it, please. You're quite safe, you say? The 
charge is withdrawn? The evidence is with- 
drawn ? There's no more danger for you, either 
present or future ? You're absolutely safe, Jim ?" 

He nodded. "As safe as you are yourself, 
darling." 

A little pang of unselfish joy, purified of its 
momentary disappointment in its own triumph, 
ran through Ellen's heart. She caught her hus- 
band's hand in her own and, stooping, laid her 
hot cheek against it. 

"I'm glad, dear old boy!" she said. "I'm so 
glad !" 

He leaned over and kissed her. She raised 
her head. "But you haven't told me about it 
yet!" she cried. "Come, how did it happen? 
How in the world did you ever manage it?" 

Curiosity flamed within her as she waited for 

her husband's answer. Mr. Durham, an hour 

or two ago, had certainly known nothing of Jim's 
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successful move to defeat him. Or was it pos- 
sible that with a still deeper guile than was yet 
suspected, he had played her with one hand and 
Jim with the other? Had he snatched at the 
chance of, gilding his disappointment by extract- 
ing from her ignorance such funds as might be 
possible ? Or what was the answer to the riddle ? 

"Come, Jim !" she cried. "Tell me quick, dear, 
please !" 

A sudden cloud obscured the brightness of 
Palliser's look. "Fm sorry, dear,'* he answered 
slowly, "I can't.'' 

"Can't what?" 

"Can't tell you." 

"Can't tell me— m^f" 

There was a moment's pause. Palliser made 
an uneasy gesture. "There's the only drawback 
to the whole affair, darling. The release is un- 
doubted. But I'm not at liberty to say anything 
more than that." 

"I see." 

She drew a long breath. Her pride would 
allow her to ask no further question. She felt 
curiously chilled, oddly rebuffed. The golden 
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joy which with so much labor and sacrifice she 
had prepared for her husband was, after all, un- 
wanted. The story of the day's striving and 
hard-won triumph was not even worth the tell- 
ing, since the story of Jim's success was not to 
be told to her. She, who had seen herself the 
savior of her husband's honor and very life, 
fotmd herself suddenly a mere outsider. She 
could do nothing for him. She could not even 
share his joy. 

She pulled her lips to a smile. "I see," she 
said again. "Of course, I won't bother you with 
any questions. Will you come out to dinner as 
you are, dear? I'm afraid everything will be 
spoiled." 

Palliser's embarrassment deepened to distress. 
''I'm so sorry, darling, but I've got to go right 
off again. I'm to dine up-town and meet the — 
the parties. The affair is to be finished up to- 
night. Do you understand?" 

"I understand," repeated Ellen mechanically. 
Suddenly she was conscious of the pain of the 
burn on her arm. She had no idea, she told her- 
self, that a burn could hurt so much. 
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Her husband stooped to kiss her. "Dear little 
girl, it's a beastly shame. I don't know anything 
that always makes me feel more disgusted than 
to lose a dinner at home with you. But this 
time, you see, IVe no choice. By Jove, I'll be 
late, too, if I don't hurry up. Now for my 
lightning-change act — ^go and eat your dinner, 
darling !" 

Ten minutes later Jim, in his inverness, was 
whirled down the elevator to the waiting electric 
cab. He had promised to bV home early, he had 
kissed his wife the fondest of hurried good-bys, 
he had left his regret and the evening paper to 
console her. She sat at the dinner-table with 
the paper propped up before her, while Nikeda, 
with much gravity, served the spoiled steak and 
the overdone potatoes. 

Ellen did not eat very much. The head-lines 
of the newspaper danced before her eyes, and 
her mouth was very dry. 

"Fm selfish to feel this way about it," she 

said to herself fiercely, as she patted her stinging 

arm with ice-water, "just when I ought to be 
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feeling so glad. You're a pig, Ellen Palliser, 
that's what you are — a pig !" 

Her resolution carried her even to the length 
of accepting a piece of apple pie. But when 
Nikeda, placing the silver dish of peanuts on his 
silver waiter, offered them to her with ceremony, 
she could bear it no longer. That scarlet brand 
on her arm had smarted its way into her soul. 
With a hasty gesture of refusal she rose to her 
feet. A moment later, with doors locked and 
with hands tight clasped over her burning eyes, 
she lay silent, face downward upon her bed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The First Secret. 

Eleven o'clock struck. Ellen, propped on pil- 
lows, was sitting up in bed reading. In practise 
as well as in theory, she hated the woman who 
"sat up" for her husband. So, as sleep was im- 
possible, this was her compromise. 

She turned the pages furiously, as one fright- 
ening away thought. The book itself was of no 
great interest ; being, indeed, the stray volume 
that had been forced on her acceptance earlier in 
the day. Its title was "The Greater Purity," 
and its subject a turgid passionateness which at 
any other time would hardly have sufficed to keep 
Ellen's healthy young lids from closing. At this 
moment, however, she felt as though sleep would 
never coiiie near her again. 

How lonely it was, this evening to which she 
had looked forward with so much joy! The 
fierce efforts of the day had overwearied body 
and soul alike. Her nerves, strained by the 
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racking anxieties of the past forty-eight hours, 
were twanging all together. The thought of her 
recent disappointment lay against her heart like 
a knife. She longed inexpressibly for her hus- 
band's coming, yet feared it, too. For the first 
time since they had known each other there was 
the barrier of an admitted secret between them. 

With the whole force of her resolution she put 
doubt from her. Just at this moment, when she 
should be happier than ever before in her life, to 
let her joy and Jim's be clouded by a brooding 
vanity! Vanity, that was all it was, this disap- 
pointment that her husband should be saved by 
another hand than hers, even by his own! He 
was safe, without the price she had so gladly 
planned to pay — a sacrifice to be borne, after all, 
as much by him as by herself. Their home was 
safe, their little savings, the inheritance which 
some day would add so much to their security 
and their ease. The cloud that had threatened 
so much disaster had passed by, leaving their 
cheerful and kind existence as it was before. 

Was she not a goose, to let its shadow stay? 

The secret, what did that matter ? Did not every 
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husband keep his business affairs more or less a 
secret from his wife ? A pretty thing, indeed, if 
an active financier at every turn of the game had 
to take some woman into his confidence! The 
method by which Jim had freed himself from the 
engulfing complication was most distinctly none 
of her business. He was free, and that knowl- 
edge should be enough for her. 

She turned the pages feverishly. In spite of 
her resolution, her restless soul went back to the 
miserable grinding of its doubts. Of course, the 
details were none of her business. But, then, 
why had Jim shared his pain with her, to the last 
detail? And if his pain, why not his joy? 

He had said just now he was not at liberty to 
tell. That must mean a promise to some one 
else — to the "parties" with whom he was now 
spending his evening. Who were they, these 
"parties'* who hid their light under so modest 
and imperious a bushel? 

It might be the "hoary-headed old rascal'' him- 
self, playing a double game with the man he had 
already once victimized. But in that case, would 
he not have commanded her, on her side, to a 
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like secrecy ? It might be the defaulter Hender- 
son, sneaked back from the dead in order to make 
tardy restitution to the man who through his 
fault had been so monstrously threatened. It 
might be — she clamped down the vise of her will 
on her spinning brain. After all, if she loved 
her husband well enough to sacrifice for him all 
present luxury and all future prospects, might 
she not be willing to make him a burnt offering 
of an ignoble trifle like her curiosity? 

The paper rattled as her rapid hand turned the 
trashy leaves. Suddenly she stopped, her eyes 
staring, her mouth wide open. 

The new page which she had turned was the 
end of a chapter, finishing with a few lines at 
the top. The half-page thus left blank below 
was scrawled over and over in a penciled hand- 
writing that she knew. 

This time her reading was no forced and 
weary pretense. The words before her, in her 
husband's familiar handwriting, riveted her eye. 

Vouchers, 5 in all, typewritten on pale-blue paper, 
stamp of Achaguas Rubber Company. Sums aggregating 
$65,000, paid by J. M. Palliser to B. K. Henderson. 
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Notes, 7 in all, sums aggregating $540,000, discounted 
by Patroons Trust Company, signed by B. K. Henderson, 
initialed by J. M. P. 12 in all. Memorandum sigptied by 
J. M. Palliser. 

Ellen remained staring. Her husband's face, 
looking out at her suddenly from a jail window, 
would have startled her less. 

The silence about her was broken suddenly by 
the click of a key in the outer door. Ellen thrust 
the book with its perplexing scrawl beneath her 
pillow. Her first impulse was to rush and meet 
her husband. Then the remembrance of the se- 
cret that lay between them smote her to a shy 
self-consciousness. She would not wear before 
him the look of a woman scheming to force his 
confidence. With a quick turn of her fingers 
she extinguished the electric bulb that dangled 
by her ear, and cuddled down silently in the 
dark. 

Her husband's steps, slower than their wont, 
came softly down the corridor. 

"Ellen!" said his voice at her door. 

She lay silent, breathing quickly. Of course, 

the book had been left in his office, there at the 
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Patroons, by some careless lady client — or left 
in the reception-room, and carried by mistake to 
his room. In the abstraction of his despair his 
fingers had traced upon its stray pages the fate- 
ful words that were naturally uppermost in his 
brain. 

''Nelly, darling! Are you asleep ?'* said his 
voice again. 

She stirred herself. "Yes, Jim,'' she answered 
slowly. Then she turned on the light, and her 
wide-awake eyes surveyed him. 

At the sight of his dearly loved face, smiling 
at her from the door, the doubts which assailed 
her vanished like ugly shadows before the light. 
She sprang up, with her long white negligee 
trailing around her, and threw her arms about 
her husband's neck. 

"You're safe?" she cried. "It's all right now? 
It's all settled?" 

He kissed her. "All settled," he answered 
cheerfully, though with a hint of hesitation in his 
voice. "That is, all but a few last formalities." 

"Not quite settled!" She echoed his tone as 

well as his words. It was hard, indeed, if this 
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evening's disappointment, which had dashed 
hopes so dear to her, had not brought full se- 
curity as to its recompense! 

"The moment it's settled, and the papers in my 
hands, you shall know it — I give you my word 
for that, Nelly! But that's a mere technicality 
— ^you see, I want to tell you the literal truth, 
darling. But practically I'm a free man at this 
moment. Do you congratulate me, darling ?" 

"With my whole heart!" she cried, in unaf- 
fected delight at his words. "Only I can't real- 
ize it yet, you see! Sit down, dear, and tell me 
all about it!" 

As he sat beside her a sudden chill of remem- 
brance fell over the enthusiasm of her last words. 
"But I forgot," she said, drawing a long breath, 
"you can't tell me about it, can you? I forgot." 

Her voice broke, for the day had been a trying 
one; and the mystery which now lay between 
them reared itself suddenly to the proportions of 
an icy wall, cutting her off from the warm hu- 
man sympathy for which her soul longed. She 
was not inquisitive, she told herself indignantly. 

She trusted her husband, and granted him his 
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right to his secrets. And yet, just at this point 
where she had suffered so much and hoped so 
much, to find herself suddenly pushed away as 
an outsider ! The long evening of solitude, fall- 
ing on top of her glowing enthusiasm, had car- 
ried faith and courage suddenly to a dangerous 
ebb. It was impossible for her to speak, but 
she smiled at him. 

''And what have you been doing all the eve- 
ning, dear?*' asked Jim, with an evident willing- 
ness to get away from the forbidden topic. 

"Charlotte telephoned me about eight o'clock," 
she answered indifferently, "to ask me to go to 
the play with her and some people she has visit- 
ing her from Washington. But I felt too tired ; 
so I just went to bed and read all the evening.'' 
A sudden irresistible impulse seized her. She 
raised her eyes, steadily and clearly. "I've been 
reading a book called 'The Greater Purity,' " she 
said. "Did you ever hear of it, Jim ?" 

Her eyes were on his, but his unstartled face 

showed neither embarrassment nor bravado. His 

voice expressed nothing but his indifference. 
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''No/' he said, "Fm not much on novels, you 
know, dear!" 

She took in her breath. Her hands, fumbling 
about the edges of the mystery that baffled her, 
fell back ineffectual and abashed. Her impulse 
to produce the book was quenched. Since her 
husband did not recognize even its title, where 
was the use in showing it to him? And why, 
after all, should he have noticed the title of the 
flimgy volume at the moment when his uncon- 
scious fingers had traced his troubled thought 
on its vacant leaf? 

The blood rushed to her face in sudden shame 

at her own self-trickery. Where was the use 

of pretending, either to herself or to him, that 

she could bear this silence on the point most 

thrillingly vital between them? Whether she 

was moved by curiosity or by the nobler desire 

to share every thought of the man she so deeply 

loved, was a point not worth disputing. By 

whatever impulse she was pushed, she fotind this 

barrier of silence more than she could bear. 

"Oh, my dear!" she cried, in a grieved voice. 
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"If you knew what I had been doing to-day my- 
self, I think you wouldn't shut me out like this 1'' 

He glanced in open surprise. 'What have you 
been doing, Nelly?" 

In words as brief and rapid as possible she re- 
lated to him the day's transactions; the visit of 
the Jews in the morning, Belden's message of 
the afternoon, and her own interview with Dur- 
ham. The specially cooked and uneaten dinner 
was the only point suppressed. Her voice choked 
a little as she concluded her tale with the promise 
obtained from the president of the Patroons ; this 
story, which was to be that of her triumph, was 
now related as it were only by way of apology. 

"What a trtmip you are, Nelly!" cried her 

husband. What spontaneous enthusiasm was 

lacking from his voice ? He expanded, as it were, 

in words which should fill the gap of confidence 

made by his own silence. "What a trump you 

are — what a thoroughbred! You're the girl to 

stick by a man when he's in trouble! Planning 

to sell all your little precious knick-knacks, and 

to bargain away all your future inheritance into 

the bargain! But isn't it a wonderful thought 
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that you don't have to do it ? The house, the in- 
heritance, the job itself, all safe — and your beg- 
gar of a husband, the safest of the lot. Your 
noble sacrifice wasn't needed, after all — isn't that 
magnificent, Nelly?" 

"Yes," she answered mechanically; while the 
barrier which she already had felt between her 
and her love, seemed to freeze and thicken into 
that tangible wall of ice. She flung out her bare 
arms in a desperate gesture, as though to melt 
that growing barrier before it should be too late. 
Her hands, clutching her husband's shoulders, re- 
minded her of that desperate grasp in which two 
nights before she had seized him; then, as it 
seemed, from the encroaching clutch of death, 
now from that of an enemy more shadowy but 
more fatal still. 

"Dear Jim!" she cried. "Don't think me in- 
quisitive, don't think that I speak from no mo- 
tive but mere frivolous curiosity ! But don't you 
understand? I've lived this thing with you! 
Your peril was my peril — I felt the policeman's 
clutch on my own shoulder, Jim! I've fought 
for you to-day as I'd never have had the cour- 
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age to fight for myself — when it's for you, I'm 
afraid of nothing! You needn't thank me, it 
would have been no sacrifice if I'd stripped my- 
self of everything but these rags I stand in. It 
was done for you, so it was my joy — ^my joy 
that I hoped to share with you. Dear heart, 
won't you share yours with me?" 

She bent toward him. Her smile was an all- 
embracing caress. Palliser turned troubled eyes 
upon her. 

"But I have shared it with you. Dear, I'm a 
free man. No danger threatens me. Isn't that 
enough ?" 

"Enough," she answered, in a low tone, "if 
I'm not to know any more." 

"Bluebeard's closet!" said her husband, sha- 
king his finger at her, with a smile. 

But the playfulness was a self-confessed fail- 
ure. They remained staring at each other with 
an expression in the eyes of each which had 
never been there before. Ellen's pride bade her 
be silent. Her love prompted one final effort. 
Her wearied nerves lent her an almost hyster- 
ical energy. 
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"Bluebeard's wife peeped because she doubted. 
I only want to share because I love. Dear Jim, 
this is the first secret that ever has been between 
us — and to-night, of all the nights that ever 
were, I feel it between us — it frightens me. 
Something sad will come of this silence — some- 
thing dreadful will come of it. I feel it ! I know 
it ! Dearest, just one little word !" 

Her husband's embarrassment, deep and ob- 
vious, showed almost to irritation in his voice as 
he replied: 

"My dear girl, it's a matter of honor, and 
that's all there is about it. Don't you under- 
stand?" 

"Ah!" When a man talks of his honor a 
woman feels her nose brought up suddenly hard 
against a wall. It seemed to Ellen that the 
shock had taken her breath from her. It was 
in a whisper that she asked: 

"Just one thing, Jim. Is it anything that it 
would hurt me to know?" 

He hesitated in a plain imcertainty. Then he 

answered very precisely, like a man weighing his 

words : 
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"I'm quite sure, my dear child, that it's noth- 
ing that ought to hurt you to know !" 

"But, ah !" cried Ellen sorrowfully, "I didn't 
ask if it ought to hurt me, I asked if it would 
hurt me!" 

This time the silence seemed acute and heavy 
with menacing possibilities. To his wife's last 
words Palliser attempted no direct reply. 

"Ellen," he said, with sudden energy, "don't 
you trust me?" 

She lifted her chin in a sudden realization of 
her own dignity. 

"Yes," she said, "I trust you, Jim !" 

This was the first time that she had ever had 
to protest her faith in him. It seemed to her 
that this necessity of open expression marked 
an epoch in their relations with each other. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Ellen Begins to Understand. 

The next day broke with a curious blackness 
for Ellen. The absorbing purpose for which the 
past two days she had striven existed no longer. 
She had nothing to do but to telephone the He- 
brew dealers that her belongings were, after all, 
not for sale, and to telephone Belden that the 
money was not wanted. The King of France, 
who had marched up the hill with the high glory 
of a martyr, was marching down again a sleek 
and bloodless victor. The only task that re- 
mained for the triumphant martyr to face was 
to soothe the damaged feelings of her maid and 
butler, and to seek a new cook. 

To this bewildering anticlimax was added, 
however, another task decidedly more heroic; 
namely, to hold her tongue. 

Ellen's dignity, to say nothing of her tact, for- 
bade another mention of the subject which lay 
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like a burning weight on her heart. That it was 
equally present in her husband^s mind was plain 
from the air of constraint with which he greeted 
her at the breakfast-table. And skirting the sub- 
ject that lay between them, he passed on to re- 
mark on the sensational news that stared up at 
him from the paper. 

"These copper failures are a frightful thing, 
Nelly," he observed, with hurried gravity; "there 
was nothing else talked of yesterday. This high- 
flying Western firm, now, banked with the Broad 
Street National, which is one of the Patroons 
chain. Their failure is going to hit us where 
we live. And with call-money running up to ten 
per cent, a month, and stocks fluttering like a 
scared horse, there's no saying where the next 
few days will land us. This city is in a bad 
way, Nelly; and, between friends, I don't mind 
owning that the Patroons is one of the weakest 
spots in the lot. When the smash comes, Nelly, 
if smash it must, I own that I haven't much hope 
for us." 

"Indeed, I hope it won't," she returned, with 

polite concern. "That would be dreadful." Then 
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she added, with determined and energetic affec- 
tion: "But what does that matter, dear Jim, so 
long as we know that you are safe?" 

He shook his head. "I'm afraid it will be all 
of us, from president to depositors, Nelly, instead 
of the one particular burnt offering that was pre- 
pared. However, this is the kind of thing that 
one's prepared to fight. What do I care what 
comes in the way of honorable failure, so long as 
I can walk down the Avenue without crossing 
when I see a policeman?" 

The fine edge of their common joy was dulled 
by the film of the first confessed secret that had 
ever been between them. Ellen felt this disen- 
chantment in herself, and raged that she could 
not conceal it ; and more painful yet, she felt its 
shadow in her husband's smile and in his good-by 
kiss. For the first time they parted with some- 
thing resembling relief. With a heart weighed 
down by a vague heaviness, Ellen turned to her 
morning round of housekeeping and of shopping. 

At one o'clock, with Armandine's help, she was 

putting the finishing-touches on her toilet for the 

luncheoii-party to which she was bound. To find 
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herself back again in the elegant and trifling 
routine of her usual existence filled her with a 
kind of amazement, like a sinking sailor caught 
miraculously to the solid earth. She sighed — 
had the ground only been more solid! Had she 
only been permitted to see with her own eyes the 
foundations on which her new security rested! 
And she slipped her rings on her fingers with a 
sensation of receiving them as a gift from* .a 
hand which she was not permitted to see. All 
her life she had abhorred mystery and conceal- 
ments ; and here a mystery had come to domicile 
itself in the very heart of her life. In sudden 
foreboding, she shrank from the days to come. 

There was a knock at the door. 

''Come r 

Nikeda entered. 

''Boy to speak with you, madam.*' 

"A boy! A messenger-boy?'* 

"No, madam. In livery, but not the A. D. T.*' 

Ellen frowned. "Somebody's page, I suppose. 
And I haven't but a moment. Tell him to wait 
in the hall.*' 

A moment later Ellen, issuing from her room, 
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found herself face to face with the lad in the 
Patroons livery whose rosy face last evening had 
for a moment flashed up at her from beneath the 
electric light. 

He ducked a salute. "YouVe come for your 
book, I suppose?" asked Ellen quickly. 

He heaved a great sigh of relief. "Then 
youVe got it, after all ? 'Twas you I passed it in 
to? Gee! Ain't I lucky Willy, to find it again r 

'Wait a moment," said Ellen. 

She turned, and, reentering her bedroom, she 
took the book from the drawer where she had 
laid it. The remembrance of those unexplained 
words, penciled therein in her husband's hand- 
writing, smote her with sudden questionings. 
Suppose she held here in her hand the key to the 
mystery which had nipped her joy — what then? 

"Here is your book," she said to the boy. 

He snatched it eagerly. "Thanks, Mrs. Pal- 

liser. You are Mrs. Palliser, ain't you? Gee! 

Wasn't I the farmer, to get you mixed up with 

her? But I don't care, how was I to tell the 

difference, wit' the brown veil and the yellow hair 

a-shinin' through, and the vi'lets?" 
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"The violets?" said Ellen sharply. 

She put out her hand and caught the back of 
a carved settle, to keep herself from falling. An 
idea had hit her, falling squarely on her brain 
as a poleax descends on the head of the fated 
ox. "The violets ?'' she said again. 

The boy nodded as he eyed his recovered prize 
with triumph. "How was I to tell the diffe- 
rence?" he repeated, with an air of injury. "So 
when she phoned me this mornin* for it, I felt 
pretty sick, I can tell you. 'Greeny!' I says to 
myself. So I moseys about a bit and I finds out 
from the young feller 'twas holdin' down my job 
yesterday afternoon that 'twas you, Mrs. Palliser. 
So when my lunch-hour comes, me for the 
Fletcher fast and the quick sprint up here, see? 
And I've got it. Say, Mrs. Palliser, can I have 
a bit of paper to wrop it in, so the boss can't see 
the name a-glitterin' when I rush it in?" 

Ellen was breathing with difficulty. She 

opened the door of her dining-room. A glance 

showed her that the room was empty. She called 

the boy in and shut the door. He eyed her with 

the sharp, wary glance of the city lad who re- 
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fuses to be caught unawares in a mystery. With 
a sudden thought of kindness that struck even 
through the blind confusion of her rising fears, 
Ellen remembered that the lad before her was 
fasting. She rang the bell, and ordered Nikeda 
to bring the imeaten remainder of the imfortu- 
nate apple pie. The boy's eyes glistened as he 
flung himself on the flaky semicircle. It seenied 
to him that he had blundered into heaven. 

Fighting off still further the enlightenment 
which, like an approaching flood, Ellen seemed to 
hear roaring every moment nearer, she sent the 
Japanese for the required wrapping-paper. The 
hands of the clock were creeping on toward the 
hour of her appointment; but she sat motionless 
in her velvet and plumes, with her gloved hand 
clenched in her lap. 

When the door was shut upon the butler she 
raised her eyes again to the blissfully gobbling 
boy before her. 

'*Why are you afraid of the boss seeing the 

book when you rush it into the bank?" she asked, 

with indifference. 

He stared at her. "Why ? Cos I promised, of 
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course, that I'd never pipe to him, and I won't! 
And to let him have a look at this — what'd that 
be but pipin'?'' 

"Ah !" Ellen took her breath again. It seemed 
to her that the security on which for a moment 
she had stood was riven suddenly. Her eyes drew 
back from the chasm half -seen beneath. Her bet- 
ter judgment cried to her to halt, but her instinct 
drew her relentlessly to the dangerous edge. 
And her instinct gave her art. 

"You're talking nonsense, my boy," she said. 
"How could anybody come to the bank and the 
boss not see her?" 

"Out to lunch," he said, with his mouth full 
of pie. 

"Perhaps he might be," she cried, with con- 
tempt, "but all the other people down at the bank 
— where were they? You're giving yourself too 
much importance, my child, when you imagine 
that you are the only one to hold the secret of 
this visit." 

He fell into her trap. "Say, Mrs. Palliser," he 

said indignantly, "wot do you t'ink I am— and 

what do you t'ink de bank is, anyway? Wen 
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one o^clock strikes, de whole bunch rushes dem- 
selves over to the chop-house, see? All but Mr. 
Miller in his room. And de corridor it might be 
choich on a week-day, see? All but me and the 
door-boy, and yesterday the door-boy had gone 
up-stairs wit' the nose-bleed — see?" 

Furiously Ellen pursued her ruse. "I don't be- 
lieve a word you say, my boy. To go off and 
leave a row of offices unguarded but for a couple 
of children — ridiculous !" 

"Children!" he cried, sputtering over his pie. 
"Children nuttin' ! There's the watchman at the 
door and the vault watchman, and the cops out- 
side, ain't there ? And, anyway, what's the diff , 
when the safe is all screwed up tight — and the 
offices, too, all but de boss' sometimes, see ? But 
then, Fm there !" 

"Have some more pie," said Ellen, helping him 
lavishly, "and let me fill your glass up with milk 
again. Here's the sugar." She felt herself De- 
lilah, taking advantage of innocent and greedy 
boyhood; but for the life of her she could not 
refrain. "So it was yesterday when the bank 

was deserted," she said slowly, "and all the offices 
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locked but the president's, that Mrs. Durham was 
there?'' 

A huge crumby morsel of pie halted half-way 
between plate and open mouth. "Mrs. Doy'm!" 
cried the boy, in a scared whisper. "But I ain't 
piped! I ain't piped a word!" 

"So it was Mrs. Durham," returned Ellen 
slowly. She was very white. 

"It's no fairs," protested the boy, in a tone of 
injury. "When I took her X, I crossed my heart 
I'd never give her away. And now, if she hears, 
she'll know it wasn't de watchman — and she'll git 
de old man to give me the bounce. Say, I don't 
know how you got it out of me, but you ain't 
goin' to pipe on me, now, are you? And you 
won't pipe on her to the old man?" 

"Don't be afraid," said Ellen, rising to her 
feet. She repeated his words mechanically. "I 
won't pipe. And now, if you are done your pie, 
here — ^you may take these peanuts, too, if you 
like." 

The boy grinned as she emptied the rattling 

nuts into his pocket. To her they symbolized a 

tragedy, to him so much "in.** He wished that 
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books would get mixed up every day between the 
wife of the president and the wife of the cashier, 
and that he might have the privilege of returning 
them. 

As they went down in the elevator together he 
noticed the queer white look on the lady's face. 
He took it to mean she must be himgry for her 
limch. So, munching his peanuts as he marched, 
he set out down the Avenue for the office again. 

Ellen, seating herself in the waiting taximeter, 
gave the address to the driver. She had to speak 
two or three times, for her voice came hard, and 
her thoughts were not fully under her own con- 
trol. She had the sensation of falling through 
space. 

"I must pull myself together before I arrive at 
the luncheon," she repeated to herself over and 
over, in a little whisper barely audible over the 
whirring mechanism. "I must pull myself to- 
gether before I arrive at the luncheon." 

Her brain, coming back slowly to her own 
control, strained itself to an odd exaltation. The 
keen autumn air whipped her face. The win- 
dowed walls on each side of the Avenue streamed 
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by her like a cinematograph. Never, it seemed 
to her, had her mental forces worked with such 
keenness, with such precision. One by one out 
of the rushing events of the past two days, trifles 
once light as air detached themselves and came 
back to her with a deadly confirmation. Like the 
gruesome toy of the medieval clockmaker, the 
stray bones leaped up from the heap and con- 
fronted her in one complete and hideous skele- 
ton of proof. 

Her husband's words of a few nights before 
were in her ears : "I'll leave no stone unturned, 
no wire unpulled, to beat Durham's little game. 
Fair means or foul, I'll do him before he does 
me." And what had she answered? She re- 
membered. "Eight fire with fire!" 

He had obeyed her. And her advice, recoil- 
ing, had seared the one that gave it. Beneath 
her long glove her scalded arm stung with more 
than a symbolical pain. Jim had taken her ad- 
vice, and had fought his fire with fire. 

The missing papers which Mr. Durham, in 

wily self-control, had yesterday claimed to be 

merely mislaid by his secretary — she knew now, 
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as well as he had known then, that they had 
vanished from his safe. 

What had he said after dinner the other night ? 
"I always trust my wife to memorize the com- 
bination of my safe, and other secrets that can't 
be trusted to paper/' What had he said yester- 
day afternoon? "My wife never comes here to 
the office any more." 

And yet she had been there herself only a few 
hours before. Why, at the price of bribery and 
corruption, had she kept that visit of hers a se- 
cret from her husband? What terrified haste 
had urged her, that she had even left her betray- 
ing book behind ? 

In mathematical precision, like a lawyer pre- 
paring his brief, Ellen marshaled the facts. Yes- 
terday, during her husband's absence, Mrs. Dur- 
ham had paid a swift visit to his office. She had 
worn a heavy veil, and had bribed office-boy and 
watchman to insure secrecy. She possessed the 
combination of the safe. And in her book she 
carried the description, in Jim Palliser's own 

handwriting, of the missing documents. 
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So it was not in his office, in a fit of tortured 
abstraction, that Jim had penciled that accurate 
description of the papers upon which hung his 
fate. She understood now with what motive 
those careful details had been outlined. But upon 
what occasion ? Again from the limbo in which 
they had dropped since birth, more facts jumped 
up like ugly gnomes and thrust their grinning 
faces against her soul. 

"But didn't I see you just now at the Waldorf, 
with your husband ?'' Charlotte had said to her 
at Sherry's only day before yesterday. And she 
remembered the embarrassment, the quick ex- 
planation with which, on her denial, her friend 
had disclaimed her own mistake. A mistake? 
Yes, a mistakq. But if the slight and detested 
physical resemblance between herself and the 
other woman could deceive the office-boy at the 
Patroons, then why not deceive Charlotte Swan- 
wick? If their solitary figures, veiled and vio- 
leted, could be confounded, then why not the 
passing glimpse of blond hair and tall stature, 
rushing by in a crowd? In the case of Char- 
lotte, moreover, there had been an antecedent 
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possibility that the tall blonde in Jim Palliser's 
company might naturally be his wife. But it 
was not — that time. 

Ellen knew now on what occasion her husband 
had written the description of the documents in 
Violet Durham's book. And with a little sick 
throb of remembrance she recalled his uncon- 
scious eyes of last night, as she had flung the 
book's title at him. No, he had not recognized 
it. Why? Because his attention, when the book 
was thrust tmder his eyes, had been so com- 
pletely absorbed by other things. Where had 
his eyes been at that moment ? She knew. 

And she knew also where her husband had 
dined last night, when he had turned his back 
on her little feast and on her unwanted sacrifice. 
He had had no use for the humble means of 
safety that she had so painfully prepared for him. 
He had left her, to take his full and assured sal- 
vation at the hands of the other woman; the 
other woman who at such grave and terrible 
risks had pilfered from her own husband the 
documents which should save Ellen Palliser's. 

Under what circumstances, urged by what mo- 
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tives, does a woman do such a service for a 
man? 

The taximeter came to a full stop beside the 
curb. Ellen drew a long, hard breath. The . 
world was to be met again, and with a smiling 
face. 
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CHAPTER X, 

Tearing at the Wall of Mystery. 

How the rest of the day passed, and how the 
sleepless night, Ellen was hardly conscious. She 
went to bed, but she could not lie down. It 
seemed to her there was a spur in her bed. She 
sat bolt upright till the daylight, with her chin 
resting on her drawn-up knees. From head to 
foot she was racked with the sick and ungovern- 
able pangs of the woman who sees the bright 
eyes of another woman between herself and the 
man she loves. 

Had Ellen loved her husband with the cool and 
Platonic affection which American wives are 
celebrated for giving their husbands, she might 
have felt little as a result of her yesterday's dis- 
covery. A reasonable vexation, perhaps, that 
she had been kept in the dark — a slight mortifi- 
cation, perhaps, that the other woman's services 

had been deemed more valuable than hers. In 
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point of fact, they were; with no sacrifice of 
present comfort or of future prospects, Palliser 
was free. For that freedom, should not his wife 
be the first to give thanks? Had she felt less 
for him, she might have done so. But Ellen's 
feeling for her husband was more than an af- 
fection. It was a passion — the one passion that 
had ever come into her life. 

She cared for him, horribly. In her strong 
and well-balanced nattu*e, here was the weak and 
undefended spot. Till the day when she had 
met Jim Palliser she had scorned the romantic 
follies of other girls. Since the first hour that 
they had talked together, his idea had lived in 
her mind more intensely than the consciousness 
of her own identity. For her, they were the 
same. Her husband was more herself than the 
spirit that lived in her own flesh. So vivid was 
this conviction she had hardly realized her own 
feeling as the human passion of love, with its 
infinite possibilities of suffering and of self-tor- 
ture. The shadow of another woman flitting in 
the background of her husband's life had sud- 
denly enlightened her. 
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Had Jim Palliser, setting her aside, taken his 
salvation from the hands of any other woman 
whatever, the slight would have been painful 
enough. But in this case, the woman preferred 
was the woman he had once loved; the woman 
that he had loved first. Was she also the woman 
he had loved best ? When his need came, it was 
to her he turned. Was not such faith the high- 
est proof of love? 

And that love once granted, what was its na- 
ture? The mere kindly remembrance of a by- 
gone passion, or passion's imperishable self? 
And if no more than the former, why had the 
whole transaction been held a secret from her — 
from her, Jim's wife? 

There was the rock on which her faith split. 

A sentence from Violet's love-letter rang through 

her excited fancy: "Mum's the word between 

you and me — isn't it? Isn't it?" Beyond a 

doubt, mum had been the word, indeed. It was 

still the word. The ancient lovers still had their 

meetings and their secrets; and she, Jim's wife, 

who loved him, was shut out into the cold. 

There was the thought that she carried with 
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her to the breakfast-table. With a resolute imi- 
tation of a smile, she sat opposite the anxious 
financier, as he studied the newspaper and proph- 
esied calamity, if not for himself, at least for 
the institution which he served. If he noticed 
her pale looks, it was to attribute them to the re- 
cent anxiety. As he bent over her to kiss her 
good-by, she bit her tongue to hold back her 
unspoken question : "Jim, what is there between 
you and Violet Durham ?" 

A sure intuition, stronger than instinct, held 
her silent. If a woman sees a thief make off 
with her diamonds, an open outcry may result in 
the recovering of her property. But a woman 
who watches the thievery of something dearer 
yet knows that to open her mouth in jealous pro- 
test is to make her loss not only certain, but ir- 
reparable. 

"Good-by, dear Jim. Good luck!" said Ellen, 
and was silent. 

Her little housekeeping tasks attended to, she 

wandered miserably about the apartment. The 

words of her own impassioned plea of two nights 

before came back to her mind. "Dear Jim, the 
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first secret that has ever been between us ! Some- 
thing dreadful will come of it — it frightens me !'* 
If it bad frightened her then, it terrified her now 
with the black panic of a child waking alone in 
the night. All about her was darkness. What 
that darkness concealed she knew not. 

Faintly within her, more faintly but still audi- 
bly, the rational part of her pleaded on the side 
of peace. "If you respect your husband," ar- 
gued logic and common sense, "then you know 
that beneath the most equivocal situation there 
can be nothing to distress you. If, on the other 
hand, you know that this reason for distress 
really exists, then it is plain that Jim is not a 
man to be respected or valued at all. Hence, 
why wring your soul in this anguish for him?'* 

But this special pleading, however logical and 
ingenious, was knocked out of court by the mere 
blind pain of the doubt itself. And shriller and 
more convincing yet rose the voice of the devil's 
advocate, marshaling the facts which proved Jim 
Palliser a traitor ; and hence, by the cruelly para- 
doxical law that governs these things, not to be 

scorned and forgotten by the woman he had 
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betrayed, but to be the more intensely and rack- 
ingly desired. 

That, by a sacrifice even more poignant and 
daring than that which she herself had proposed, 
this other woman had won Jim's safety added 
not only a pang to Ellen's sorrow, but another 
factor to the weight of cumulative proof. Heroic 
as was the stroke by which she herself had pro- 
posed to save him, Violet's heroism had been 
greater still. In a cruelly grudging pang she 
owned as much; and her heart contracted pain- 
fully as she realized that, dear as her husband 
had previously been to her, he had risen im- 
measurably, hideously, by this revelation of the 
value which another woman set upon him. 

She herself had stood ready for his sake to part 

with the last shred of her worldly possessions; 

but Violet Durham had been ready to risk her 

name and position as well. For a woman to go 

to her husband's office in broad daylight, and 

sheltered only by the word of an office-boy and 

a venal watchman, to rob her husband's safe of 

the papers which he prized — ^here was a daring 

stroke which in any other cause might have 
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moved Ellen's admiration. As it was, the des- 
perate devotion which it argued could move 
nothing but her horror. Urged by what mo- 
tive, with hope of what reward, does a woman 
face ruin so complete as discovery must entail 
upon Violet Durham? And the man who ac- 
cepts so immense and heroic a sacrifice, does 

he accept it with no return, or 

At this point thought ceased. Passion rose 
and grew dominant. Her eye fell on her toilet- 
table, on the little red-labeled bottle which still 
showed its sinister letters behind the glittering 
crystal. She gazed at it, fascinated. If what 
she feared was true, then why should she live? 
Her life had been in the love of her husband. If 
he had ceased to love her, then why should she 

continue to live? 

With a fierce assertion of its healthy young 
life, her whole nature reacted against this mor- 
bid impulse. She filed from the room in a kind 
of panic. But the question followed her: If 
what she feared was true ? 

Sudden impulse urged her to the telephone ; to 
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caU up her husband this instant, to tell him what 
she knew, and demand the truth. 

She clenched her hands. "I won't ask him," 
she said; "I won't, I won't! Good heavens, I 
hope I'm still sane enough to know that if I don't 
want to lose him once and for all, he's the last 
person in the world for me to ask!" 

She stopped short. An idea had come to her, 
suggested by her own words. Jim was the last 
person in the world of whom she might advan- 
tageously demand the explanation which might 
end her torment. But there was one other per- 
son in the world who knew the truth. 

Ellen drew in her breath, then exhaled it in a 
long sigh which seemed for an instant to release 
the galling stricture of silence in which her soul 
was bound. With her own hands to tear down 
this wall of mystery and of silence; without 
risking a scene of jealous violence between her- 
self and her husband, to have the truth as it 
stood between them. To go to Violet Durham 
and face to face, quite candidly and calmly, to 
ask an explanation of the curious facts disclosed 

in the last few days. 
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No, it was impossible — impossible! 

Ellen, ringing for Armandine, began a careful 
toilet for the street. Her mouth was dry, and 
her head pounded as she remembered it to have 
done once before at a school-exhibition, when she 
was a little girl. For one whose sole intention 
was a brisk constitutional in the Park, this mount- 
ing excitement was strangely out of place. 

For, her idea of going with an acknowledg- 
ment of her distress to the very woman who had 
caused it — it was absurd. In the first place, such 
a step would be an unbearable humiliation, and 
Ellen was proud. In the second, it would be 
flamboyantly theatrical, and she loved the quiet 
conventions and restrains of the society to which 
she belonged. To expose her doubts of her own 
husband to this woman who was really a stranger 
to her, to ask as a gift from the woman she de- 
spised the treasure that was hers by right — El- 
len's face burned suddenly scarlet at the thought, 
so that Armandine stared in curiosity at the 
flushed reflection in the mirror before her. 

No, she would not go to that woman! The 
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idea was impossible, tinthinkable ! The vision 
came back to her of Violet as she had herself 
beheld her at her own dinner-table, fair and 
sumptuous, with the half-veiled insolence of the 
successful beauty in her hard blue eyes. To dis- 
play her suffering to the glance of those eyes 
seemed impossible. It was impossible, Ellen re- 
peated with energy. Yet all the time that she 
so fiercely reiterated to herself the utter impos- 
sibility of such a step, she found herself drawn, 
irresistibly and fatally drawn, toward the very 
interview that she disowned. The thing that 
cast the deciding weight in the scale of her in- 
decision was the sight of her own little brass bed, 
as she turned toward the door. 

The memory of last night came back over her 
with a rush that caught her breath. No, she 
must sleep to-night — if not the sleep of joyous 
relief, then the sleep of despair. This torturing 
indecision, which beat her spirit to and fro like 
a tormented shuttlecock, was no longer to be 
borne. The interview with Violet Durham would 
be painful enough ; its result might be more pain- 
ful yet. Of that Ellen had to take her risk. In 
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all this horror of uncertainty, one thing only was 
sure. She knew now that this rack of unverified 
suspicion happened to be the one particular kind 
of suffering that she could not bear. 
Her resolution was taken. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Violet Durham^ s Defiance. 

"Mrs. Durham wishes me to tell you, madam, 
that she is just 'aving 'er electric massage. But 
if you wish to wait, she will be 'appy to see you 
in about fifteen minutes.*' 

Ellen nodded. "Please tell Mrs. Durham that 
I will wait." 

With noiseless footsteps the butler withdrew, 
and she was left alone. 

Now that Ellen was on the very verge of 
the interview which for her must mean so much, 
the horror which had confused her senses had 
disappeared. Her temples no longer throbbed, 
her hands no longer trembled. All her faculties 
seemed strangely exalted, like one who is scaling 
a precipice notes not only each jut and fissure 
of his airy foothold, but the color and shape of 
every lichen and every stain. 

Her eyes, roving about the room, took in each 

detail of the luxury with which the middle-aged 
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banker had surrounded his young wife. The 
rugs, the pictures, the embroidered window-hang- 
ings with the view of the Park's yellowing leaves 
between — all were beyond criticism as they were 
beyond the envy of the more moderately placed. 
In situation as in furnishings, the house was the 
finest that New York could supply, 

Ellen's mind was divided between two amaze- 
ments : first, that the master of so much splendor 
should have descended to so beggarly a trick as 
that which Mr. Durham had proposed; secondly 
and more painful yet, a horrified realization of 
what must be felt by the woman who for Jim's 
sake had been ready to risk her position as mis- 
tress of so regal a house. 

With every nerve still strained to its utmost 

tension, her brain rehearsed the coming scene. 

In the extraordinary nature of the feelings which 

possessed her she had lost all comprehension of 

the extraordinary interview which she proposed. 

To question this woman, whom she barely knew, 

on the hidden secret of her life, and, in return, to 

display her own most sacredly guarded feelings, 

seemed now to Ellen a step not only inevitable 
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but perfectly natural. The theatrical quality of 
the whole affair, from which at first she had 
shrunk, seemed now totally lost and merged in a 
kind of desperate sanity. She was doing what 
she was doing, not because she wanted to, or 
even because she judged it best, but because it 
was the only thing for her to do. 

Her eye, roving again over the subdued ele- 
gance of the room, was caught by the glimpse of 
something familiar. There, from the shelf of a 
corner cabinet, the light was given back from 
gilt letters that she had seen before : 

"The Greater Purity.'' 

Her heart seemed to stand still. Was this a 
mere coincidence? Could her reason doubt that 
here before her was the very book of the morn- 
ing's adventure, clinching its own proofs? 
Though he had been guilty of one piece of care- 
lessness, it was evident that in the end the pink- 
faced office-boy had fulfilled his trust. 

There was a faint rustle on the stair, soft with 

the swish of silk. Then a gust of perfume, and 

Violet Durham entered the room with hand 

sweetly outstretched. 
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"My dear Mrs. Palliser! How very charm- 
ing! Won't you sit down again, please? And 
will you have some tea?" 

Ellen murmured some polite banality in reply 
as she sank back into her chair. The woman 
before her, in all her opulence of polished skin 
and of shimmering silk, seemed less an actual 
personality than the visible projection of her own 
violent thought. She needed a moment to adjust 
herself to the fact that Mrs. William Durham 
existed not only as a baleful influence remote and 
fatal like that of an imlucky star, but who, as 
a human individuality with manicured hands and 
marcelled hair, had a will and a tongue of her 
own. 

But the purpose which had brought Ellen to 
this house was too immense and too vital to be 
long set aside by the barriers of conventionality 
with which she found herself faced. Her des- 
perate need whipped her flagging resolution. 
Her imagination, strained and exalted, looked 
past her hostess' jerky talk and busy teacups 
into the wide-open, beautiful blue eyes from 

which her wary soul gazed out. Despite her de- 
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termined ease of manner, the eyes with which 
Mrs. Durham regarded her visitor were the eyes 
of a woman who stands on guard; and over the 
scarlet surface of her imder lip her white teeth 
preyed ceaselessly. To Ellen's excited fancy, it 
seemed that before she had framed the words, 
her own glance had asked her desperate question 
and met with the clash of a cold rebuff. 

"Mrs. Durham !'' she said suddenly. 

Her hostess stopped short in a careful discus- 
sion of the merits of a new soprano. This time 
openly and without disguise the message flashed 
from brown eyes to blue. Ellen wet her lips. 
The words said themselves. 

"I want to speak to you, Mrs. Durham, about 
my husband," she said. 

There was a moment's silence, broken only by 
the click of the hostess' cup as she set it down 
upon the table. When her reply came it was a 
surprise to Ellen. 

"That will be very nice, Mrs. Palliser," Violet 
answered sweetly. "You know, your husband 
and I used to be such friends in the old days be- 
fore I married!" 
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Ellen stared, bewildered. 

"Mrs. Durham/' she said, "what's the use of 
pretenses between you and me? You have done 
a kind action. That is, if you do not hesitate 
to acknowledge it, I shall know that it was as 
kindly meant as it was kindly done. You took 
the incriminating papers from Mr. Durham and 
gave them back to my husband — didn't you?" 

Desperately her bright eyes searched the cold 
face before her. Concealment was what she 
dreaded. Concealment was that blank wall be- 
hind which lurked the deadly phantasms which 
poisoned her peace. One word of frank ac- 
knowledgment, if not from the man concerned, 
then from the woman herself, and Ellen would 
be only too glad to believe the whole transaction 
one of mere generous friendship. She sat lean- 
ing forward, with clenched hands and with im- 
ploring eyes, waiting for the word that did not 
come. 

"Papers?" repeated Violet, with a kind of 

violent calmness, though a faint flicker of her 

nostril made more doubtful the calm within. 

"No, I haven't seen any incriminating papers, 
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Mrs, Palliser, I assure you. And I haven't seen 
your husband, either — since your very charming 
dinner the other night!" 

Her eyes, stony and smiling, met those of her 
guest. Ellen sickened suddenly. It was evident 
that the hope of a friendly service, to be frankly 
owned by the woman who had rendered it, was 
as hollow as her reason had declared it to be. 

She hesitated a moment. Conventional po- 
liteness had failed. Her weapon now must be 
the naked truth. She rose to her feet and crossed 
the room slowly to where the gilt letters of the 
familiar title glittered in the shadowy corner. 
Violet followed her with wary eyes. She did not 
even start when Ellen, fingering the leaves rap- 
idly, turned to the betraying page where Jim's 
familiar handwriting stared up at her in damn- 
ing detail. 

"Look, Mrs. Durham," she said quietly. 

This time a slight flush stole up under the 
smooth white face that bent itself for an instant 
over the book that Ellen extended. The reply, 
however, was spoken with the utmost self-pos- 
session. 
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"Dear me, it's Mr. Palliser's handwriting, 
isn't it? 'Vouchers, five in all/ " Violet knit 
her brows over the script. " Tale-blue paper, 
stamp of Achaguas Rubber Company.' Dear 
me ! It's a business memorandum, isn't it ?" 

Ellen drew in her breath hard. "This is your 
book, isn't it, Mrs. Durham?'' 

"It's my book, certainly, Mrs. Palliser," re- 
torted her hostess, allowing for the first time 
a faint hint of combativeness to creep into her 
silky tones. 'Would it be very indiscreet of me 
to ask how you happened " 

She paused significantly. Her visitor finished 
her question for her. 

"How I happened to know what was written 
in your book, Mrs. Durham? Day before yes- 
terday your book was handed to me by mistake, 
down at the office. I happened to turn the pages, 
I happened to come on my husband's handwri- 
ting. Listen, I will admit to you frankly the 
other points with which I cannot but connect it." 
Rapidly and in a voice that began to tremble with 
her rising emotion, Ellen enumerated briefly the 

story of the past three days. "Mrs. Durham,'' she 
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cried, as she finished, "you understand now why- 
it is that I have no choice but to come to you, 
don't you ? I love my husband. It is impossible 
that I can live with this horrible doubt between 
us. Will you give me now the acknowledgment 
and the reassurance for which I beg you ?" 

The desperate pleading of her eyes was met 
with a stony smile. "I have only one acknowl- 
edgment and one reassurance to give you, my 
dear Mrs. Palliser," returned her hostess, with a 
somewhat bored politeness, "and that is to re- 
peat the fact that I am as ignorant of your hus- 
band's private affairs as you yourself appear to 
be. Mr. Palliser and I are good friends and old 
acquaintances — nothing more.*' 

"Nor ever were ?" asked Ellen, in a low voice. 

"Nor ever were," replied the other calmly. 

Ellen drew a long breath. With the utterance 
of this proven lie, it seemed to her that the con- 
versation had passed from a vaguely ladylike dis- 
cussion into the region of a real and living 
struggle. And with the suddenness of that real- 
ization came the will to fight for her own. With 

fingers that trembled slightly she opened the gold 
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bag that hung on her wrist, and drew from it a 
letter, cream-laid and gold-embossed. 

"Look, Mrs. Durham,'' she said quietly. 

The face before her strove hard to maintain 
its lines of complacent superiority. But in the 
eyes leaped suddenly the light of recognition and 
of fear. For a moment the two women con- 
fronted each other; and the silence was sharp 
and tense as that which in a duel precedes the 
dropping of the handkerchief. Violet spoke first, 
in a dry and changed tone. 

"Did Jim give you that letter, Mrs. Palliser ?" 
she asked. 

"You know my husband better than that, Mrs. 
Durham," returned Ellen briefly. "Mr. Palliser 
does not even know that I have it. It fell into 
my hands by accident, two years ago. I have 
never mentioned it to him. I should never have 
mentioned it to you had you not refused me all 
justification of these painful suspicions that have 
brought me to you." 

Violet's lips, as they framed her reply, stood 

out in startling and metallic brilliance on her 

white face, and her reply was another question. 
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"Are you going to show that letter to my hus- 
band, Mrs. Palliser?" 

"I deserve the reproach of your suspicion/' re- 
turned Ellen slowly. "It was unworthy of me to 
read this letter when I came across it, it was im- 
worthy of me to bring it here to-day. But, at 
least, I brought it with no worse motive than 
that which I have stated to you; to show you 
how useless are these denials of the truth be- 
tween you and me. Again I ask you for the 
truth — I only ask you, remember, I do not try 
to buy it. I am no blackmailer, Mrs. Durham. 
Here is your letter.*' 

Violet's fingers, with their glittering pink nails, 
closed aroimd the offered docimient in a clutch 
which showed at once her agony and her relief. 
She paused for one instant, to snatch the letter 
from its envelope, to glance over its contents. 
Then, as though she could not bear to grant one 
more instant of life to the thing which had van- 
quished even her cool self-control, she began 
tearing letter and envelope together into narrow 
strips, then crosswise into tiny pieces. She tore 

viciously, with a crackling of the paper. Then, 
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with an odd, secretive gesture, she stuffed the 
handful of rubbish that remained into a con- 
venient vase. When her eyes again met those 
of her guest it was with a desperate attempt to 
ignore not only the destroyed document, but the 
message that it had brought between them. 

"Poor old Jim !" she said, with elaborate care- 
lessness. "You must excuse my speaking of him 
like that, Mrs. Palliser, but, you see, he and I 
were such chimis, down there in the office before 
Mr. Durham married poor little me. It was the 
most innocent, boy-and-girl flirtation in the world 
— but I own I wouldn't like to have my husband 
know of it. He's older than me, you know, and 
it makes him so ridiculously jealous. But you, 
Mrs. Palliser, youVe more sense, I'm sure. And 
if a woman's going to worry over her husband's 
little affairs before he married her " 

"It's not over that I'm worrying, Mrs. Dur- 
ham," interrupted Ellen calmly, though her heart 
was pounding. "Mr. Palliser's life before his 
marriage belongs to him, not to me. But this 
past week — ^now that you see how much I know 

of the truth, Mrs. Durham, won't you set my 
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mind at rest about this business of the Achaguas 
papers ?" 

Violet arched her delicately penciled eyebrows. 
"As I understand you, Mrs. Palliser, and the 
facts you have related to me, you are asking me 
to acknowledge that I went to Mr. Durham's 
office in his absence, and opened his safe, and stole 
from him certain papers that I afterward de- 
livered to Jim." 

"Not delivered to him yet," interrupted Ellen 
steadily. "He told me the other day the docu- 
ments were safe, but not yet in his hands. He 
promised to let me know when he received them. 
So, Mrs. Durham, don't you understand what it 
is that I ask of you?" 

"You ask me," returned her hostess, with a 
defiant smile, "to own myself a criminal. Even 
supposing I had done what you charge me with, 
suppose I had, for old sake's sake, made myself 
a thief in order to save my old friend Jimmy 
Palliser, don't you think that, if you love him as 
you claim, you ought to be thanking me on your 

knees, instead of asking- me to run the risk of 
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divorce and criminal prosecution and all kinds of 
horrors, just to please you?'^ 

At the ruthless logic of these words Ellen rose 
and came to her hostess with outstretched hands. 
The truth which she so dearly loved had at last 
been uttered between them. And even though, 
in this case, the truth fought not for but against 
her, she welcomed it as a gallant enemy with 
which she had the weapons to cope. 

"No, Mrs. Durham, no!" she cried. "Don't 
you see Fm asking you for nothing of the kind? 
Don't you understand that, instead of asking you 
to run any risk of exposure, it would be my in- 
terest, as much as my husband's, as much as 
your own, to hide from everybody the bold stroke 
by which you saved him? And don't you see 
that I'd be the first to thank you — on my knees, 
as you say — if only I could know that it was 
done for old sake's sake? I can give up to you 
the privilege of saving him — to you who once 
loved him and whom he once loved, provided 
only that I may know that love is all in the past. 
Tell me that what you did for my husband was 

done for the sake of the memory of what once 
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existed between you — for that memory and noth- 
ing more !" 

Violet hesitated as she twisted the diamond cir- 
clet on her plump white wrist. Her voice was 
slightly unsteady as she answered; and its un- 
guarded inflections, with their suggestions of re- 
mote boarding-house days, spoke an agitation 
which rather surprised her listener. 

"And if I should own — ^well !" Again the glit- 
tering circlet spim about on her wrist. "If I 
should own I have always felt more or less 
ashamed of the mean trick I played Jimmy five 
years ago, when I threw him over — poor boy, he 
was cut up, though I'm sure," with an agreeable 
smile, "he's had it all made up to him since, Mrs. 
Palliser. But if I should own that I have always 
felt awfully friendly for him ever since, so that 
when he came and told me about his trouble and 
asked me to help, I was just awfully glad to do 
it — well, then, that would satisfy you? Just good 
old pals, you understand, nothing more or less. 
And I'm sure, anyhow, Mrs. Palliser, that any- 
thing IVe done for dear Jim IVe done just as 

much for your sake as his — and anything I could 
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do to prove it Tm sure would be done with pleas- 
ure; especially after your being so nice about 
giving me back that silly old letter !" 

Violet's speech, with its jumble of facts and 
protestations, with its galling assertion of owner- 
ship in Jim, with its half-acknowledgment of the 
truth, with its florid offer of friendly service — all 
this fell in confusion upon Ellen's bewildered and 
suffering heart. What had she gained, after all, 
by baring its secrets to this woman who was one 
moment her enemy, another her friend, shifty and 
unfathomable always? In the whole baffling 
medley of Violet's speech, the last words only 
stood out clear and definite, with a suggestion 
which struck the flash of a sudden idea from El- 
len's whirling brain. 

"Mrs. Durham," she said suddenly, "you say 
that you are my friend — ^you say that what you 
have done for my husband you have done for 
my sake as well as for his — and anything you 
could do to prove it you would do for me with 
a real pleasure?" 

Violet's head, with its shining marcel waves, 

bobbed in a nod of assent, but her bright eyes 
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glanced sideways in an uncontrollable wariness. 
"A very real pleasure, Mrs. Palliser," she re- 
peated, in mincing accents of elegance. 

"Then," cried Ellen desperately, "don't meet 
him again! Look, I humble my pride to you, I 
own that the thought of this secret understand- 
ing between you and my husband tortures me be- 
yond my endurance. You have told me that your 
interest in each other is a thing of the past, you 
can have no possible desire to see him again. Let 
me be your messenger to him, and FU accept your 
kindness for him and for myself, with all the 
gratitude of my heart. Of your own free will 
you offered to prove to me that I have no cause 
for these doubts that are torturing me, and here 
I point out to you the way that you can prove it. 
Dear Mrs. Durham, give me the papers and let 
me take them home to Jim from you !" 

Violet hesitated. Her glittering finger-tips 
toyed with her glittering rings. Then she broke 
out into a little nervous laugh. 

"Now, how ridiculous, my dear Mrs. Palliser ! 

I do assure you, you are making a mountain out 

of a mole-hill. If you are really uneasy for fear 
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of a flirtation between good old Jimmy and me, 
then I gave you my word, and I give it to you 
again, I haven't flirted with him and I won't — 
not one single scrap. But as for handing over 
any papers to you, even if I had them '' 

"Then you refuse this proof of your friend- 
ship, Mrs. Durham, which you offered me of 
your own accord, and which is the first and only 
one that I ask of you?" 

Violet's fingers twisted together on her lap. 
She raised her eyes, drew a little, unsteady breath, 
then answered slowly : "What you ask is impos- 
sible, Mrs. Palliser." 

Ellen stood for a moment in silence. That the 
woman before her would grant her the conclu- 
sive test that she proposed, she had hardly ven- 
tured to hope. But neither had she realized that 
Violet might dare an outright denial. For Violet 
to refuse the papers to her was tantamoimt to 
the open confession of another meeting, in the 
near future, between her and Jim. Another 
meeting — like the last? In a sudden qualm of 
deadly sickness that seemed almost physical, 

there rushed back upon her that corroding vision 
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of last night — ^the picture of that little dinner- 
table for two, in what quarter of the city she 
knew not, where Jim sat and smiled into those 
hard,* beautiful blue eyes, those eyes which grew 
who could say how soft for him ? 

The thought evoked in her heart feelings that 
were new to her experience, and which fright- 
ened her even more than the thought of her own 
desolation. Like a virginal savage struggling 
against the fumes of newly tasted wine, Ellen 
fought back the bitter rage and hatred which 
possessed her. As her eyes surveyed the com- 
placent beauty before her, it seemed to her that 
her heart understood with terrifying distinctness 
the impulse under which murder is done. 

"Mrs. Durham!" she said in a voice which 
sounded oddly in her own ears. 

Her hostess glanced at her sideways, a little 
frightened glance. Ellen spoke slowly and dis- 
tinctly, trying to frame her words not in the pain 
which racked her, but in the reasonableness of 
what she felt to be her right. 

"Mrs. Durham, as James PalHser's wife I re- 
fuse my countenance to this secret association be- 
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tween you and my husband. I refuse my consent 
to this aid which you offer in such a manner. 
And now, I have the honor to wish you a very 
good dayJ 

"Mrs. Palliser, wait one moment !' 

Ellen, turning, was arrested by her hostess* 
shrill voice, rising suddenly from its laboriously 
acquired elegance. And from the face which 
Violet showed her, the mask of cold and daw- 
dling indifference had suddenly dropped away. 
In the eyes confronting her she read hatred as 
bitter as that which stirred deep in her own heart, 
but more vulgarly plain. 

"Mrs. Palliser, what do you mean when you 
say that you refuse your consent to any aid I 
might offer to Jim ?" 

"Just that," returned Ellen steadily. "I am 
going home now to tell my husband that I under- 
stand this affair to the fullest detail. And I shall 
inform him, I must refuse my consent to his be- 
ing saved in such a manner." 

Violet laughed brokenly. In the uneven tone 
of her voice, in the blood which mantled her white 
skin, there was evident a strong though concealed 
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feeling which had power to shake even her stony 
confidence. She spoke in a tone of laborious gen- 
tleness : 

"My dear Mrs. Palliser, how droll ! Is Jimmy 
so docile? He didn't w^^ to be T 

"My husband would not willingly lose my re- 
spect/' answered Ellen briefly. 

"He would prefer to lose — excuse me, but since 
we seem to be speaking the truth to each other, 
you know as well as I do what it is that I have 
saved him from." 

"I myself am prepared to save him from that 
danger, Mrs. Durham. The aid that he may not 
accept from another woman, he may with pro- 
priety take from his wife." 

"You are so sure, then, that it will be so easy 
to save him?" 

"I did not say that it would be easy, Mrs. Dur- 
ham. But as for being sure — there should be 
nothing surer, I think, than the possibility of sav- 
ing an innocent man from the consequence of 
somebody's else sin." 

With a rustle of her shimmering tea-gown, 

Violet jumped to her feet. Again the peal of 
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broken laughter fluttered from her lips. In the 
eyes which she bent upon Ellen, her feeling for 
Ellen's husband stood suddenly revealed like the 
irresistible flash of a leaping flame. 

And Ellen, meeting the revelation of those 
eyes, realized for the first time fully the fierce 
hidden forces against which she had to contend. 
Against the passion of the woman before her, 
she had only the force of her own love to bring. 
Jim Palliser, standing as it were between the two 
women, was no longer the handsome, easy-going 
club-man, with the agreeable qualities and the 
weaknesses of his age and class. He had become 
suddenly the symbol of forces stronger than life 
itself. He was the embodiment of that moving 
spirit which lies beyond personality, which the 
ancients called Aphrodite and the moderns call 
the Life Force; but which in any case crumples 
up every scruple and every other desire like a 
handful of straw. 

The two women glared at each other, and Vio- 
let laughed again. 

"An innocent man, Mrs. Palliser? What do 

you mean ?** 
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"Just that. As you know, my husband has 
committed no crime." 

"Then — ^pardon me — what is this danger from 
which he has to be saved, either by you or by 
me?" 

"You know, Mrs. Durham. Under false pre- 
tenses, your husband obtained from Jim those 
papers which show him guilty of a crime which 
he never committed. If those papers are brought 
into court then my husband, who is innocent, must 
be held responsible for the missing fimds which 
were in reality appropriated and lost by Mr. Dur- 
ham himself." 

Violet's glittering hands caught at a chair- 
back for support. She rocked back and forth 
with laughter. Her eyes shone strangely bright 
in her colorless face. 

"My dear woman, what are you saying? Do 
I really understand you correctly ? Do you mean 
to say you believe that Jim is innocent^' 

Ellen lifted her head haughtily. "My husband 

is an innocent man. I have his word for it," she 

returned, with cold precision. 
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Violet's laughter rippled in broken gasps of 
amusement. "Excuse me for laughing this way, 
Mrs. Palliser, but really it strikes me as too com- 
ical! So Jimmy has been telling you that he 
never borrowed a cent of the Patroons money, 
never lost it in Wall Street, never did anything 
but sign papers for the naughty villain that 
plotted to throw all the blame on him afterward 
— just like the hero in the play! Poor old Jim- 
my ! And Fve given him away ! But how would 
I suspect that he'd ever given you a hot-air gag 
like that, Mrs. Palliser? And you mean to say, 
you believed him?" 

"I believed him, and I believe him now," an- 
swered Ellen in an unfaltering voice, though her 
heart was sick within her in a strange new 
qualm unknown until now. The illusion of be- 
ing suspended over a bottomless abyss, which 
had visited her yesterday, had returned with a 
reality of sensation which nearly overcame her. 

After all, what security had she that in the 

tale of Mr. Durham's elaborate treachery, Jim 

had spoken the truth? His bare word. 

In a flash of memory that smote her like a 
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physical blow, she remembered Mr. Durham's 
benignant yet stern surprise, when two days ago 
she had charged him with the crime which Jim 
had attributed to him. She remembered Bel- 
den's face of unbelief, his refusal to appear as 
his friend's champion on the strength of the lat- 
ter's unsupported word. She remembered what 
the keenest lawyer in New York, according to 
Jim's own acknowledgment, had said. One and 
all, they had swept aside as absurd the scapegoat 
story that was Jim's defense. They had accepted 
the facts, they had refused his word. She alone 
had accepted his word, as she accepted God's. 
But now in his concealed association with this 
woman once openly beloved, he had struck 
straight at the very foundations of his wife's 
faith in him. How could she be certain of him 
any more? How could she ever be certain of 
anything again? 

Jim, an embezzler? Jim, her husband, a liar 
and a sneak? 

Thought was crushed from her mind. She 

was conscious only of a rising vertigo. Though 

beneath it stirred an instinct which bade her con- 
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ceal her anguish from the cynical blue eyes that 
regarded her. 

"Guess you aren't quite so certain, after all, 
Mrs. Palliser," remarked Violet softly. 

With a fierce stiffening of her muscles, Ellen 
controlled herself. The sickness passed. Her 
forces were her own again as she replied : 

"I believed my husband, Mrs. Durham. I be- 
lieve him still absolutely and without question!** 

"That is," returned Violet, with another rip- 
ple of her keen-edged laughter, "you believe 
what he told you, or what he told meT 

The intimacy thus implied was to Ellen like a 
blow in her face. She spoke with cold deter- 
mination and a deliberate thrust. 

"It seems more reasonable, Mrs. Durham, that 
Jim should speak the truth to me, his wife who 
loves him, than to you, an outsider and a 
stranger. And now, it really seems to me that 
we have nothing more left to say to each other.'* 

As she turned again with a brief gesture of 

farewell, Violet came swooping down upon her. 

Her face was crimson, her eyes were sparkling, 

wide open. Passion was in her glance, in her 
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voice as she spoke; passion long-pent, but now 
stirred to the quick and bursting from its re- 
straint. 

"An outsider and a stranger!" she cried in 
hoarse repetition of Ellen's words. "How dare 
you, Mrs. Palliser? How dare you call me that 
— me, who saved Jim from jail and worse? Me, 
who ran risks to save him that you wouldn't run, 
though you are his wife and so proud of it ! And 
he knows it ! He knows that I'd do for him what 
you wouldn't do ! Wasn't it to me he came when 
he needed help? Wasn't it to me he told the 
truth — the truth he was scared to tell to you? 
You call me an outsider if you like, but when 
the pinch came it was me he trusted, not you. 
He came to me — do you know why? Do you 
know why ?" 

Her face, kindled to a wild and ferocious 
beauty, was thrust up into Ellen's. The reckless 
abandon of her triumph thrilled in her voice and 
rustled in the very swish of her robe. The 
breath of her violet perfimie rose from her like a 
stifling aura, sickening Ellen with her physical 
nearness. "You know why?" Violet repeated 
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with exultation. **You know why Jim came to 
me and not to you?" 

Ellen stood silent. She had the strange sen- 
sation of the hunter who, after long tracking of 
a man-eater, meets at last the destructive horror 
in the flesh and the very act. 

**Because he loves me!*' cried Violet. The 
words seemed to tear themselves from her lips» 
as though uttered by some force stronger than 
her worldly prudence, or her sense of expediency 
and shrewdness. She was possessed by the hys- 
teria of her long-restrained emotion. She seemed 
actuated by a very fury of desire to trample un- 
der foot the woman who had denied her right in 
the man she claimed. 

"He loves me, Jim does!" she cried again in 
a voice that thrilled and ran with the violence of 
her feeling. "He loves me, and I love him! 
Ever since the old days when we belonged to 
each other — ^to each other, do you understand 
that? But I threw him over because I thought 
I loved money more, so I gave him up for this !" 
She flung out her arm in a gesture of furious 
contempt. "Then I found out my mistake. I 
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broke his heart, then I found out I'd broken 
my own ! But I knew he'd come back to me some 
day, so I waited. Nobody knew, but I was wait- 
ing. And at last he came, he came !*' 

Ellen took in her breath. Her tortured eyes, 
roving to the doorway behind her hostess, met 
suddenly the glance of another pair of eyes, grim 
and watchful. The listener had crept upon them 
like a shadow, but stood there in flesh-and-blood 
reality. He raised his hand in a gesture that 
commanded silence. Ellen's first impulse was to 
compass her own revenge by giving no warning 
to the frenzied woman before her. Her second 
was more generous. She clutched Violet's out- 
stretched arm. 

"Hush, Mrs. Durham, hush !" she said impera- 
tively. 

"I won't !" screamed Violet. "I love Jim Pal- 
liser and he loves me ! We belong to each other, 
do you understand that?. Do you understand?" 

"Mr. Durham," said Ellen quietly, address- 
ing the figure in the doorway, "I will leave your 
wife to you. I am afraid that she is very ill." 

Mr. Durham came forward slowly. In spite 
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of her abhorrence of the man, Ellen was forced 
to admire the perfection of his self-control as he 
laid his withered hand upon his wife's white 
shoulder. 

"Violet !'' he said. 

She spun around to confront him. His face 
was a peculiar ashen tint which at one stroke 
had added twenty years to his age. His clean- 
shaven jaw was firmly clenched, but the throb- 
bing pulse in his cheek showed the feeling with- 
in ; and his eyes were those of a man who looks 
on an open grave. 

"Violet !*' he said again huskily. 

She shook his hand from her shoulder with 
a violence which for the moment overcame even 
that imperious touch. 

"You know now'/' she cried, with a shaking 
burst of laughter. "Very well, it can't be helped. 
And at least I haven't got to kill myself with 
keeping silent, as I have done all these years. 
What do I care? For if I suffer, that woman 
has got to suffer, too !" Her shaking hand flung 
itself out in a gesture toward the shrinking El- 
len. "It's all your doing!" she screamed again^ 
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in a very luxury of hysteria. "You wouldn't let 
me save Jim, and now he's lost. You can whistle 
for those papers. Do you think Til stir a finger 
now to save him ? Do you think my husband will 
be inclined to spare him, after this? No, Jim 
Palliser is bound straight for Sing Sing now, and 
it's you that sent him there! It's you that sent 
him there, remember that!" 

Between the white face of Ellen and the 
stricken age of her husband, Violet's bright fig- 
ure glowed like that of a Maenad transported 
with the rage of her own ungoverned passion. 
Of the three unself-conscious beings, Ellen Pal- 
liser was the first to recover herself. Not only 
the insults of her hostess, but the despair which 
sat like death on the wrinkled face of the man 
beside her, made any attempt at formal leave-ta- 
king an impossible thing. Turning her back on 
the two desperate beings who stood like wax 
statues before her, she walked softly from the 
room and from the house. 

As Mrs. Durham had said, her meddling had 

served only to bring ruin to all concerned. The 

suffering which an hour ago had been hers alone 
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was now by her act the common property of all 
four. And above the memory of the despair 
she had left behind her, above the revelation of 
his guilt, of his love for another woman, dinned 
and pounded the relentless truth of Violet's last 
words. 

Jim Palliser was bound straight for Sing Sing 
and it was she herself — she herself, his wife, who 
had sent him there! 
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CHAPTER XII. 
The Seed of Suspicion. 

It was ten o'clock before Palliser turned the 
key of his apartment and entered; for his wife, 
on her return home three hours before, had been 
met by Nikeda with a telephone-message from 
the master of the house, telling that he could not 
be home to dinner and might not be home till 
late. He was now returning home, to tell the 
truth, rather earlier than he had intended. Dis- 
appointment lay on his face. His handsome fea- 
tures were clouded with a vague trouble which 
might, or might not be accounted for by the head- 
lines of the evening paper over which, as he laid 
down his hat and coat, he threw a hasty eye : 

Williams & Co. suspend. Another Big Brokerage 
House Gk)es to the Wall. Bad Slump in Prices. Nerv- 
ousness of Traders. Disquieting Rumors Involve Trust 
Companies. Durham of the Patroons Declares in an 
Interview—— 

With a gesture of impatience Palliser threw 
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the paper to the floor. Then he raised his voice 
and cried: 
"Ellen !*' 

There was no answer. He called again. A 
few steps brought him to the door of her bed- 
room. It was empty. He turned hastily toward 
the little drawing-room. 

"Nelly, dear, where are you?" 

Again no answer. But as he entered the fire- 
lit room, he beheld her sitting by the hearth. 

The face which she turned toward him was 
fixed and white in the firelight, with a look of 
grief so dreadful as to bring him up all standing 
in the doorway. 

"Ellen, my dearest. What has happened?" 

He ran toward her as though to take her in 
his arms. She shrank away, and forced her 
colorless lips into a smile that was like the con- 
vulsive clenching of a fist. 

"Nothing has happened, Jim. Sit down, dear. 
I want to talk to you." 

Her words and gesture were those of aflfection, 

but her eyes were the eyes of doubt. For a mo- 
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ment, brief as the whistling of a bullet, they 
looked at each other. Then EUen spoke again. 

"Jiin, have you the papers?" 

He started, hesitated. "The evening paper, 
dear ? It's in the hall. I'm afraid there's a bad 
crash coming " 

"No, Jim, you know what papers I mean. The 
Achaguas papers, that were to save you from 
jail. Have they been given to you yet?" 

Again Palliser hesitated. The look of care- 
worn perplexity that had darkened his bright 
face upon his entrance fell again over the keener 
fear with which he regarded his wife. But he 
spoke cheerfully: 

"No, my dear. To tell the truth, they were 
to be handed me to-night, at dinner. But for 
some reason the party failed to make connec- 
tions. But don't worry, darling, I'll surely have 
them to-morrow." 

Ellen rose to her feet. Her voice was torn 
from her like the cry of a trapped quarry: 

"No, Jim, you won't have them to-morrow!" 

His jaw dropped. He remained staring at her. 
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"You'll never have them now, Jim. Never, 
never !*' 

She sank back into her chair and covered her 
face. With a swift change of expression her 
husband bent over her. 

"Ellen/' he said, with determination, "what 
are you talking about ? What do you know about 
those papers?" 

Her voice came mufHed from behind her 
palms. 

"Jim, I went to see Violet Durham this after- 
noon.** 

There was a pause, while the clock ticked and 
the logs crackled upon the hearth. With eyes 
that took curious note of each detail, Palliser 
stared at their leaping flames and ramparts of 
rosy white ash. Ellen's head was bent, and her 
stillness was not the stillness of living flesh but 
of death. 

The man spoke first, after a deep breath. 

"Then that explains it!" 

"Explains what?*' 

"Why I didn't have the papers to-night as was 

agreed. I'll never have them now of course, as 
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you say. Ellen, why did you go to Violet Dur- 
ham r 

^'Because — I had found out I couldn't ask 
you. I had to be certain. So I went and asked 
her.'' 

"Precisely." Palliser's tone was dry and ex- 
pressionless. "And what did she tell you, my 
dear?" 

"She told me everything, Jim— everything !" 

"Ah! That was kind of her, indeed. And 
what happened then ?" 

"Mr. Durham came in." 

'Whatr 

"Mr. Durham came in, Jim." 

Palliser turned his head slowly. "And how 
much was told to him?" 

Ellen swallowed hard before she could answer 
the truth. "Everything." 

"What? You told, or Violet told?" ^ 

"Neither of us. He heard. He understands 
everything now. Even if she forgives, he never 
will." 

"^Afi!" At these last words, Palliser's irrita- 
tion against his chief overcame even his mount- 
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ing despair. "And was anybody looking for Mr. 
Durham's forgiveness?" 

She raised her head. "You don't understand, 
dear Jim. He had promised to let me buy those 
papers from him, myself. Now, of course, the 
idea is useless." 

Palliser whistled between his teeth. His face 
was curiously constricted. "You are right ! The 
medicine is poured and we must drink it. Now 
that the old scoundrel knows how nearly he was 
outwitted, he won't be turned aside again of 



course." 



"My dear Jim, why do you call him an old 
scoundrel?" Ellen's voice was one of an infinite 
sadness. 

The color leaped into Jim Palliser's dark 
cheek. "Ellen, you have ruined me. But I make 
you no reproaches for your interference, as you 
will please notice. But this is a bit too much. 
You ask me why I call Durham a scoundrel — 
your' 

Ellen met his angry eyes with a grieved firm- 
ness. "Yes, Jim, I. Didn't I tell you, Mrs. Dur- 
ham has told me everything?" 
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"Indeed !" returned her husband, with the sus- 
picion of a sneer, "And did the everything 
which she so kindly confided to you, include, the 
information that her husband is not what I have 
called him?*' 

Ellen's anguish broke suddenly from the bonds 
in which she had confined it. Her voice went in 
a long shattering cry. 

"Jim, don't! I have ruined you, I own that. 
I have to be ashamed for myself — don't force me 
to be ashamed for my husband, too!'' 

Her words did not move him, though the red 
flush faded from his face. He surveyed her dog- 
gedly. 

"If you choose to be ashamed for your hus- 
band's misfortune you may do so, Ellen, though 
I own it is not what I had expected from you. 
As for enlisting the help of an old friend to steal 
back the documents that incriminated me, I will 
own the proceeding was a doubtful one. But 
after all, my dear child, it was my own property, 
wrongfully withheld, that was stolen back for 
me. And you, yourself, if you remember, had 
told me to use any means I found possible !'* 
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"Yes, Jim, I did and I meant it. But oh, my 
dearest — why didn't you tell me? Why didn't 
you tell me?" 

Over Palliser's face of brooding desperation 
fell a slight shade of embarrassment. "I should 
have, probably — I wanted to. But you see, the 
business was a risky one for Mrs. Durham, and 
when she made a condition of strict secrecy '* 

"That's not what I mean, Jim! I could bear 
that. But why didn't you tell me what you told 
her?" 

Palliser took a step toward her. She rose to 
her feet. Their eyes were nearly on a level. He 
spoke in a quick breath. 

"I told you everything, Ellen. What do you 
mean ?" 

"Why do you ask me that question, Jim ? You 
know what I mean. You trusted that other 
woman with the truth. Why couldn't you have 
trusted me — me who love you so?" 

He gripped her hands as though he would 
wring her thought from her finger-tips. "Ellen, 
tell me what Violet has told you !" 

^She only told me what you told her, Jim ; that 
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you are guilty of the crime that those papers 
prove against you/' 

The stillness of the room was oppressive. The 
fire, fallen to glowing fluff, had ceased to utter 
its tiny cannonade. In a thrill of the automatic 
consciousness which seemed the only part of her 
to remain alive, Ellen gave thanks for the pain 
of her tortured fingers. That pain, at any rate, 
she could bear. 

When Palliser spoke again, it was in a changed 
voice. His wife's last words had removed the 
dispute between them from the field of distracted 
emotions, into the larger arena of the affairs of 
men. 

^'What are you saying, Ellen?'' he asked 
harshly. 

''Mrs. Durham told me that you had admitted 
the truth to her, but that I had been purposely 
kept in the dark." 

Palliser dropped her hands, and took a turn 
or two about the room. Then he came back and 
stood before her drooping figure. 

"And you believed her, Ellen?" 

She made a gesture of despair. "How do I 
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know? When she told me what was so much 
worse, and what I had to believe T' 

Her husband started violently, "Worse than 
embezzlement and falsehood — what next, El- 
len?" 

"She told me — that you loved her. That you 
had loved her for years." 

Palliser drew a long breath. His face, if not 
his voice, said : '7^ that alW Then he recurred 
with fierce insistence to the first accusation. His 
agitation was visible. 

"So you're going back on me, too, Ellen? 
You're going to believe it was for myself I in- 
itialed those fraudulent notes of Henderson's?" 

"What do I know ?" cried Ellen again wearily. 
"And what do I care?" 

He flushed a dull brick-red. "I understand 

you, my dear. Now that I am in trouble, you 

don't care about me any more. Wasn't it enough 

to give me a demonstration of this fact, by 

smashing up the defense that would have saved 

me from disgrace?" 

His tongue stimibled on the word. Horror of 
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the fate that now lay before him was written on 
his face. But he controlled himself to add : 

"Don't you think you might have spared me 
the open information that you have ceased to 
care, Ellen ?'* 

The torturing emotion which for a day and a 
half had strimg Ellen's nerves to their highest 
tension rose even above the intolerable self-re- 
proach stirred up by her husband's words. The 
blood rushed to her face and the words to her 
lips: 

"And what did you think I cared about?" she 
cried. "For money? For business? For banks 
and rubber companies, and all those trifling out- 
side things that you men hold so important? 
What does any woman care for childish things 
like that, except as they affect the man she loves ? 
And I love you. Do you understand what that 
means ? I love you ! And beside that fact, what' 
does it matter whether or not you have borrowed 
money that didn't belong to you, and were 
cheated out of your hope of paying it back? 
What does it matter if in the eyes of all the world 

you are an embezzler and a thief — or even in 
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your own eyes ? For me, you are yourself, that's 
all I know. And what does it matter how great 
your trouble and your need, so long as you bring 
your need to me ? It's not what's given a woman 
that satisfies her heart — it's what she is allowed 
to give ; and the greater the need of the man she 
loves, the greater her opportimity, the greater 
her joy! You needn't have been afraid to give 
me your confidence, Jim. I would have only 
loved you the better for it because I could have 
given you so much the more; pity and under- 
standing, as well as the few dollars I could 
scrape together. You remember, I told you how 
I tried? No, I don't want you to thank me — 
it's I that owe you the thanks. If you could know 
the happiness of those days when I thought I 
was saving you! The joy! The delight!" 

She paused, with her hand at her throat. Her 
husband turned desperately. 

"Ellen!" he said. 

She interrupted him. 

"No ! I've done you enough harm since, I own 

that. But I want you to understand how it came 

about. I want you to understand what I felt 
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when from one little thing and another little 
thing, the truth suddenly stood up in front of 
me. 

She paused a moment, and her voice fell from 
its high tones of challenge into its somber depths. 
She went on in slow and measured tones: 

"While I was working to save you, Jim, you 
were with that other woman. It was to her you 
brought your need, and not to me. It was from 
her hands you took your safety, and not from 
mine. You accepted her sacrifice and rejected 
mine — and you never told me. If you had told 
me, Jim, I might have suffered but I could have 
tmderstood. But it was all kept a secret from 
me — from me, your wife." 

"It was kept a secret from you,'* returned her 
husband in laborious explanation, "because Mrs. 
Durham, in running so grave a risk, naturally 
demanded absolute secrecy as to her part in the 
affair." 

"Naturally," returned Ellen dryly. Then, in 

a tone that showed how she winced from her 

husband's last words: "So grave a risk, Jim! 

You yourself give me the word I need, to explain 
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what I have felt. Under what circumstances 
does a woman risk her very name and position 
and honor for a man? And what does she ex- 
pect in return ?'' 

Palliser stirred imeasily. "I don't understand 
you, Ellen/' 

"You do, Jim,'' she returned steadily, "and I 
think I have the right to ask you now: What 
is there between this woman and you that you 
felt at liberty to go to her with a demand so im- 
mense?" 

Jim hesitated a moment. Despite her judicial 
utterance, it was in an intolerable agony of sus- 
pense that Ellen awaited his reply. For the mo- 
ment they had forgotten the looming disgrace 
and worldly ruin which only a few days before 
had spelled life or death for them, and which 
must again. As they stood confronting each 
other, eternal forces held them in a grip which 
excluded every other consideration, no matter 
how poignant. After a mental struggle which 
showed itself in his mobile face, Jim Palliser 
spoke. 

"You ask me why I went to Violet Durham 
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for help, Ellen? Because I happened to know 
that, in spite of a few surface vagaries, she is 
at heart a good sort who could be relied on to do 
a kind turn for an old friend. You ask me how 
I happened to know that with such certainty? 
Very well. I would prefer not to have thrust 
/ the matter on your attention at all, but since you 
have foimd out so much for yourself, I will ad- 
mit that Violet and I once were — well, what is 
vulgarly called awful spoons on each other. A 
pretty woman like that, right there in the office, 
at your elbow every day. And I didn't have so 
many friends in the city as I have now. Well — 
you understand? If Durham, by the curious 
freak which sometimes overtakes an elderly man, 
hadn't cut in and married her, I dare say I would 
have married her myself. At all events, I was 
all bowled over when she did throw me down; 
though I recovered as you know. There, my 
dear, is the whole truth, which sounds sufficiently 
brutal as I relate it to you. Do you thank me 
now for the silence in which I held this portion 
of my life, or do you want isome more ?" 

Palliser spoke rapidly, recklessly, conscious of 
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the stabs which each word inflicted upon the 
quivering woman who faced him. She paused 
a moment to take her breath before she ventured 
the question with which she answered him : 

"One thing more, Jim. Then you — loved 
herr 

Palliser's annoyance began to show itself at 
this cross-questioning on a subject for him so 
extraneous to the real concern of the moment. 
He answered with deliberation: 

"My dear, when I offered you my affection, 
did I make any pretense that it was a white sheet 
of paper that had never been written upon? I 
wish to the Lord it could have been, but at least 
I never made any pretense, and you took me as I 
was. And since you ask me pointblank, I'll an- 
swer you pointblank: Yes, in the old days be- 
fore I met you, and when Violet used to meet me 
down-town for dinner every night, I think I loved 
her very much indeed/* 

This admission, made not concerning a woman 
who hung phantomlike in the past, but one whose 
ample beauty Ellen had with her own eyes be- 
held that very afternoon, struck her with a hor- 
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rible constriction of natural pain. Her voice was 
a mere whisper as she asked: 

"And— that was all, Jim?" 

Her husband regarded her steadily. "I see 
what you mean, Ellen. And I beg to assure you 
that except for the trifle of throwing over one 
man to marry another, Violet Durham is as hon- 
est a woman as ever lived." 

Ellen hesitated. The dreadful words of the 
afternoon hung still like a scorching cloud over 
her soul. Certainty she must have, if only for 
the chance of throwing off this unspeakable op- 
pression. 

"Honest with the conventional honesty of 
woman, Jim, or with the honesty of a human 
being ? Because — forgive me — she can only have 
one ! Am I to believe what you say of her now, 
or what she herself told me this afternoon?" 

"You seem to have had a real heart-to-heart 
talk with Violet Durham, Ellen," returned her 
husband, with a kind of desperate coldness. 
"May I ask, what confidence you refer to now ?" 

Ellen repeated the words which had pene- 
trated her soul. 
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"She told me, Jim, that she loved you and that 
you loved her. She said: We belong to each 
other, Jim and 1/ " 

These words, which in their sordid finality had 
seemed to sever all confidence and all bonds be- 
tween the married pair, were spoken at last and 
referred to the one who alone could judge them. 
Ellen leaned back in her chair like one exhausted, 
shading her eyes with her hand as though from 
the fading embers of the nearly dead fire. 

"And you believed her, Ellen ?'* asked Palliser 
hoarsely. 

"Would she blacken her own character for 
nothing, Jim ?" returned his wife. 

Palliser hesitated, then spoke as though with 
difficulty. 

"Violet Durham, Ellen, is a peculiar woman. 
For all her worldliness, she is consumed with a 
passion for romance. In the old days at the of- 
fice, there was always a paper-covered novel at 
the back of her desk. She had dreams of turn- 
ing out a heroine, herself — ^when she married 
Durham, I know she thought it was the first step. 

Well! That disappointed her, so she turns to 
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working up dreams about the past again. And 
she's the kind that oughtn't to be allowed to 
dream — ^nervous, morbid, that kind of thing, you 
tmderstand ? Yes, she's a strange one, Violet is ! 
You'd think to look at her that she was hard as 
nails. She isn't. She's a neurotic. You've no- 
ticed her curious habit of gnawing at her lips, 
and pulling at the rings on her hands ? Nerves, 
nerves all over I Why, I remember down at the 
office, the hysterical fits she used to have, when 
work had been very heavy or she'd been going it 
a bit strong after hours. If Durham hadn't been 
soft on her, he never would have stood it. Hys- 
terical fits — screaming and kicking, poor girl, 
you understand? And when she got taken with 
a fit like that, she'd blurt out anything." 

"Even the truth?" asked Ellen quickly. 

Palliser made a gesture of surrender. "A fair 

point. But in this case, poor Violet blackened 

herself without cause or foundation. Her 

weariness in her own married life may have 

caused her to maintain a romantic ideal of our 

past attachment — but it was not to that, I give 

you my honest word, that I appealed in asking 
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her for her help in my troubles. Since the letter 
she sent me annoimcing her marriage, five years 
ago, not a word of love has been spoken between 
us. In our recent relations, we have met only 
as friends. In accusing herself of — of other re- 
lations with me, she spoke in hysterical self-de- 
ception ; perhaps — how do I know ? — in a wish to 
revenge herself on you for what she felt as your 
interference. Will you believe that this is the 
truth, Ellen? I give you my word of honor as a 
gentleman." 

"Your word of honor as a gentleman,'* re- 
turned Ellen sadly, "but don't you see, that is 
just what makes your word good for nothing? 
It is because you are a gentleman that you are 
bound to defend Mrs. Durham's character; and 
the more she needs your defense, the more your 
honor requires that you defend her." 

They looked at each other helplessly, as each 
recognized the truth of her words. From be- 
tween them the whole happiness of undoubting 
faith had been swept away. Ellen saw in her 
husband only the man who in spirit, if not in 
sordid fact, had broken his most sacred vows. 
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Palliser saw in his wife only the woman whose 
exacting jealousy had wrecked all chance of es- 
cape from the criminal prosecution that waited 
for him. And in neither was any power to re- 
pair the past, or to mend up broken faith. 

In a kind of mechanical bitterness, Palliser re- 
verted to his wife's last words. 

"And does my honor as a gentleman also re- 
quire that I lie to you concerning my own con- 
duct in the Achaguas affair, whether I am actu- 
ally guilty of embezzlement or not ?" 

I don't know,'* returned Ellen helplessly. 
Since yesterday morning, the whole foundation 
of life seems gone. I believe you, of course. But 
do I know?'* 

Palliser's lips pinched themselves together in 
a hard dry line. In the wreck which he and fate 
together had made of his affairs, he had clung 
desperately to his wife's belief in his innocence ; 
a belief which, as he knew, could be counted upon 
to persist in the face of legal proofs, of common 
sense, of the evidence of her own senses. 

But now he had struck deeper. By his care- 
lessness or that of some one else, he had imder- 
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mined the very roots of her faith. The founda- 
tions, as she had said, were gone; and through 
his own fault he was left shelterless in the time 
of his need. A hot wave of dull anger broke 
through him. Who was it after all that had 
snatched from him the defenses that he himself, 
with some outside aid, had erected? 

"You are right, Ellen,'* he said, "you have no 
way of knowing whether it was in my own behalf 
or Durham's that I indorsed those notes, which 
have robbed the Patroons Trust of a half-million 
dollars. It's a case of my word against my ad- 
mitted signature ; and since, as you say, my word 
has ceased to count with you, then how can I 
expect you to accept it as evidence? Any more 
than I can expect the bank examiners to accept 
it, or the directors of the Patroons Trust, or the 
jury of twelve good men and true who will pres- 
ently have the pleasure of meeting me. What's 
the word of a solitary man, against the docu- 
mentary evidence which has now gone back to 
Durham ?" He stopped, and wrenched his grimly 
smiling mouth with his hand. "It's a rather 

tough position for a man to be in, isn't it," he 
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observed, ^'because his wife happened to be jeal- 
ous of him ? I don't say it wasn't thoughtless of 
me, to go to poor Violet as I did. But you will 
own that, for her as well as for me, the result 
is rather out of proportion to the initial course — 
however bad you may make it." 

Ellen made no answer. She had reached the 
stage of suffering where emotional and physical 
exhaustion acts for the moment as its own 
anodyne. She leaned back in her chair, watch- 
ing her husband as he tramped restlessly up and 
down the room. 

Suddenly he stopped short before her. "So 
here we are," he observed, with another little 
laugh, "after all the fuss and all the pother, back 
again where we were a week ago. Except with 
the difference, that now the single loophole is 
stuffed." He paused, and over his high, clear- 
cut features came a sudden look that brought 
Ellen's soul fluttering back from its mists of 
weariness. "You objected to my own first solu- 
tion of the matter," he said. "Ellen, do you still 
refuse?" 

The whole confusion of her mind seemed il- 
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luminated by a kind of dreadful light. She was 
conscious only that she loved him. She stretched 
out her arms to him. 

"I still refuse !" she cried in a voice that thrilled 
with a deeper agony than that which on a former 
occasion she had sent over the telephone. ^'JiTtiy 
I have done enough to injure you. Don't make 
me your murderess, my dear!" 

He did not seem to notice her gesture. Her 
arms sank back to her sides. "Perhaps, my dear 
Ellen,'' he returned coldly, "you will think differ- 
ently when the men in uniform are walking in 
at the door and you see the Black Maria waiting 
outside." 

"Promise me," she cried, leaping convulsively 
to her feet, "promise me that you won't touch 
yourself to-night!" 

"I promise," he said, with indifference, and 
then added kindly : "So far as that is concerned, 
you may sleep in peace, my dear. Run along 
now and go to bed, dear — ^go to bed." 

His voice had the gentleness of despair, and 

he sighed as he turned from her. She touched 

him timidly on the arm. 
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"Jiin, say that you forgive me." 

"I forgive you, dear, of course. In return, do 
you believe in mef* 

"Yes," said her unsteady lips. But in her eyes, 
his could read plainly the doubt that is the tragic 
child of knowledge. And she in the tones of his 
forgiveness could feel how far her very need 
of it had lowered her from the serene preemi- 
nence which his love had always accorded her. 

"She hasn't lived up to her name, your thor- 
oughbred, has she ?" she observed in a trembling 
voice. "Good night, Jim!" 

"Good night, dear," he said. 

She left him standing by the fireplace, still 
Staring at the pallid heap of ashes. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Price of the Papers. 

Like a plastic image, Ellen stood in her room 
while Armandine imdressed her. The very 
process of going to bed seemed farcical. It ap- 
peared to her that she would never sleep again. 

Suddenly the door-bell thrilled. 

Ellen started and panted. Who could it be, 
that came so late? Her attention, high-keyed in 
its fear of officers of the law, was instantly alert 
through her overwearied frame. 

As Armandine went off to answer the bell, her 
mistress followed her as far as the door of her 
room. With her negligee wrapped about her, 
and her comb thrust half-way through the loos- 
ened hair, Ellen listened at the half-open door. 
In a faint reaction of her straining conscious- 
ness, she told herself that now she was properly 
punished for her heartlessness in pursuing these 
ordinary cares of the toilet, at the time of such 

extremity which she herself had wrought. If 
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Mr. Durham, urged not only by self-preservation 
but by jealous rage, had already acted — if the 
warrant for Jim's arrest had been sworn out, and 
police had come for him, how could she disgrace 
him by showing herself in her present state of 
undress, to say good-by? 

The thought, though outwardly trivial, was 
one of sharp agony. She listened to Arman- 
dine's steps going down the hall, to the murmur 
of voices at the door, to the brisk steps of the 
little Frenchwoman as she returned to the draw- 
ing-room. Evidently, it was Jim who was 
sought. Her fear leaped to a frantic certainty. 
He was lost, and it was she who had betrayed 
him. For the first time, it seemed to her that 
she realized the full baseness of her conduct of 
the afternoon. 

In a little furious impulse of the fear which, 
as a little girl, had driven her always from the 
sight of "anything horrid happening,*' she shut 
her door and flung herself face downward on her 
bed. Panic fear was on her ; panic remorse and 
panic shame. Jim was a prisoner, Jim was a 
criminal. Guilty or innocent, the actual ruin was 
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all the same. And it was her doing. To this ex- 
tremity her love had brought him. 

Self-contempt shook her from head to foot like 
an ague. Her love ! What was it after all, her 
love that she had given in so glad a pride, and 
which had called down on her beloved a disaster 
worse than death ? Love ! Was it love after all 
that she had given ? 

"Ellen r* called her husband's voice. 

The tones were stern and high. They came 
through the closed doors like the call of a muf- 
fled bugle. Ellen, weakened by her long and dis- 
tressing vigil, huddled closer between her pil- 
lows, and buried her face like a child. 

"Ellen, come here !" called her husband's voice 
again. 

This time she rose to her feet and walked 
stiffly to the door. Her hand shook as she opened 
it, but all her self-consciousness was gone. Her 
straight yellow hair fell about her like a glisten- 
ing sheet, as with her comb still in her hand she 
walked slowly toward the drawing-room. 

The chill of the room struck against her bare 

shoulders as she entered. But she saw nothing 
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but her husband, standing alone in the middle of 
the floor. At any rate, he was alone. What she 
had feared was not yet. In a shock of relief that 
drove every other thought from her mind, she 
sprang toward him. 

"Jiin ! I was so frightened !" she cried out like 
a child. Then as she perceived a letter in his 
hand : "What is it ? Anything — anything about 

'* Her voice faltered, and the comb dropped 

from the imsteady fingers that she extended to- 
ward her husband. 

For answer he thrust into her hand a long 
manila envelope, directed to him in an immense 
black handwriting, and torn open on one side. 

"You may look,*' he said. 

Her eyes were still fixed on his as she drew 
the folded paper from within. Then she looked 
down. In her hand she held a number of official- 
looking documents, some pale blue, others white. 
They fluttered about her to the floor, as with her 
shaking hand she opened the first at random. 
The words stared up at her in a familiar hand. 

Place proceeds to account of B. K. Henderson. 

(Signed) J. M. P. 
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''Jim !" she cried. "It's the Henderson notes !'* 

The blood sang through her brain. She stared 
up as a condemned criminal raises his eyes from 
the document which reprieves him from immedi- 
ate death. 

Palliser nodded. "And the Achaguas vouch- 
ers, too — the whole business is there in your 
hands.'' His face, though composed, wore the 
same look of weariness as when she had seen it 
last. The joy that had moved his wife so im- 
mensely seemed not to have touched him at all. 
"You see, Mrs. Durham changed her mind, after 
all." 

After the ugly reality of her recent terror, 
even the pain evoked by the other woman's name 
on Jim's lips passed high over her head. After 
what she had known of the certainty of arrest, 
after what she had mistaken for its immediate 
fulfilment, the rending pangs of jealousy seemed 
small indeed. Her thought was no longer for 
herself, but for her husband. 

"I'm so glad! I'm so glad!" she whispered 

passionately. 

Palliser's face did not change. He held out 
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to her another open envelope which still remained 
in his hand — a delicate little envelope, crested 
and sealed in violet. As he turned it over, he 
displayed his own name, written in the same 
great handwriting as on the envelope of docu- 
ments. 

"Ellen, I am resolved to have no more secrets 
from you in this affair. If you choose, you shall 
read this letter,** he said briefly. 

She recoiled. For the first time, she realized 
how she had sunk in his opinion. ''Read another 
woman's letter ? No, Jim,** she returned proudly. 
Then she added in sudden timidity: "How did 
she manage to send you the papers, dear ?** 

"Through her maid, and a special messenger, 
and a trifle of ingenuity,** he returned grimly. 
"It seems, there have been some fearful times up 
there — the old man is nearly out of his head, she 
says; talks about divorce, about shooting me, 
about shooting her, every one in fact but him- 
self. However, she managed to hide the papers, 
and get them off to me/* He turned, and began 
again his restless march up and down the little 
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room. "Ellen, it's for you to decide. Shall I 
accept them?'' 

"My dearest Jim!" She turned to him in an 
irrepressible outburst of gratitude that seemed 
to warm her chilled and wearied body in a flush 
of vital heat. "My dearest, do you really think 
me so wicked? I'll go to her to-morrow and 
thank her myself on my knees, if she will let me 
— if she won't, I'll thank her in my heart all the 
rest of the days of my life." 

Palliser stopped before her. "You refuse to 
read her letter, Ellen," he said, "and I respect 
you, of course, for your refusal. But I am bound 
to admit, the contents would pain you. They 
have pained me. You told me what Violet told 
you this afternoon, concerning her present feel- 
ings for me. I denied it because I had no reason 
to believe it true. This letter — ^proves that she 
told you the truth." 

His voice went low in obvious embarrassment 
and distress. Then he forced his eyes to meet his 
wife's, from which their glow of joy had faded. 

"It is universally acknowledged, I believe," he 
went on firmly, "that a man who betrays the 
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woman who honors him with such a confidaice, 
makes himself worthy of the name of cad. But 
in this case, Ellen, as you have already been 
made to suffer so much in this affair, •»! think it 
is only your right that I should inform you open- 
ly ; it is not in the spirit that I had believed, that 
Violet offers me this service. I sought her as a 
friend. I believed she served me as a friend. 
Now, to my deep regret, I find that the five years 
have not made in her the complete change they 
have made in me. She offers me these papers, 
Ellen, as the man who by seeking her aid openly 
avowed himself as her admirer, and who now in 

accepting it " He broke off abruptly. "El- 

len,'' he added, "do you still authorize me to ac- 
cept these papers ?" 

Ellen glanced sharply around. It still seemed 
to her that she saw the eyes and badges of police- 
men glaring at her from behind every curtain. 
Before the sickening reality of her recent shock, 
her own emotional tortures had faded into the 
dim regions of imaginary things. Jim was now 
the object of primary importance, not as the man 

she loved, but as a man in the world of men. 
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Jim, the light-hearted Don Juan, where was the 
essential horror of that idea? But James Palli- 
ser, the justly convicted malefactor ! 

She stooped to the floor, and hurriedly 
snatched together the scattered papers. ''Do I 
authorize you to accept them, Jim?" she said, 
with a little choked laugh. Then with the same 
hurried movements, she ran to the wood-box and 

took out a handful of excelsior and kindling. 

"What are you doing, Nelly?'' 

"Just rekindling the fire. The radiator is cold, 
as usual. And I'm chilly, in this little lace rag !" 

He pushed her aside. "Of course. Let me do 
It for you, dear!" 

She watched him warily, as the bright blaze 
leaped upon the hearth. As he stood back, she 
leaned down with a quick movement which his 
quicker word arrested. "What are you doing 
now, Nelly?" 

"Just burning up these horrid papers," she an- 
swered smoothly. "You don't object, do you, 
dear ?" 

With a light hand on her shoulder, he pushed 

her back into her chair. "I do object. This fire 
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is to warm your poor little feet. Now, if you 
will give me back those papers, dear !" 

She put her hands behind her in a kind of des- 
perate playfulness. "But I like to hold them, 
dearest! It gives me a sense of certainty, of 
safety. But their ashes would be more satis- 
factory yet. Why won't you give me their 
ashes V* 

"Because I haven't decided yet, Ellen." 
In spite of the newly glowing warmth she shiv- 
ered. The gravity of his tone carried their con- 
versation back to something of its recent dis- 
tress. 

"You haven't decided what, Jim?" 
"Whether I, as a man of honor, can accept 
this great service from a woman who — who may 
expect such thanks as I cannot give her." 

The certainty afforded by these words, which 
a short time ago would have given their hearer 
so blessed a relief, was now as nothing beside the 
vague terrors that they inspired. 

"Nonsense!" she answered sharply. "It's all 

very well to talk of honor, but this is a case of 
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jail. And what alternative would you propose? 
To send the papers back again ?" 

She spoke in fierce irony, but the reply was 
gravely serious : "That is, as you say, one pos- 
sible alternative, my^dear/' • 

Something in the face bent down toward hers 
caught her suddenly about her heart. She made * 
a swift gesture toward the fire. He caught her 
hand and the docket of papers in it. 

"No!" he said. 

She felt the firmness of his muscular grip upon 
her fingers, the strength of his will in his voice. 
She raised her eyes to his in a sudden timidity. 
For the first time she realized that this man to 
whom in these last few days she had given her 
pity and her protection, her jealous suspicion and 
her pardon; whom even in her deepest love she 
had never ceased to patronize as a being weaker 
than herself — for the first time she realized that 
he was stronger than she. In becoming his own 
master he had become hers as well. 

But over the deep thrill of triumph born of 

this new realization was laid a strangling fear. 

No less than before, her task was to save him 
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from himself ; but now by the arts and pleading^s 
of the one confessedly the weaker, luring the 
stronger from the path which both knew equally 
to be the best. From his guiding and sustaining 
angel, she had now become the wife of every- 
day commonplace, whose love urges her husband 
toward the safety of the expedient, rather than 
the perils of the honorable way. 

"Dear, are you crazy?" she cried. "Are you 
giving up the fight now that we have won it? 
Are you pushing us back again into that horrible 
black hole of distress, where we were hanging 
a half-hour ago ? It was like death ! I couldn't 
bear it again. I couldn't! To hear you speak 
of — of putting an end to yourself, or to think of 
you dragged away from your home, away from 
me ! What do I care what thanks Mrs. Durham 
expects of you? She can have them! She can 
have them ! And my thanks, too, Jim ! My dar- 
ling, my beloved husband, I kneel to you. Let 
me burn these papers! Let me burn these 
papers !*' 

She slid to his feet, a little desolate heap of 

falling laces and loosened shining hair. Her 
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weariness, her distress, had taken from her the 
dignity of which they both had always been so 
proud. In the fury of her pleading, she was no 
more than a mere fleshly embodiment of the de- 
sire which filled her. Like the hysterical and 
passion-torn woman of the afternoon, she had 
cast away every other consideration in life be- 
side that which to her for the moment repre- 
sented life itself. 

"Give me the papers, Ellen." 
"To send back to Mrs. Durham? No!" 
Her fingers closed on the bulging envelope 
with a grip like that of the drowning. And 
over the whole, her husband's hand still lay in a 
firm restraint. 

"I didn't say I was intending to send them 
back to Mrs. Durham, Nelly." 

"Thank God !" She fell sideways against her 
chair, her extended arm pulling against the hand 
which so firmly clasped her own. Beneath the 
glowing immensity of her relief, she felt a faint 
subconscious shock of disappointment; of that 
thrill of contempt which the weaker must feel 

when it sees the stronger yield to its wiles. 
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Then she looked up at him with a little smile. 
Her cause was not yet wholly won. 

"If I give you the papers, you'll promise to 
destroy them, yourself, darling?" 

"I promise nothing. Loosen your fingers, 
Nelly." 

She tried to laugh. "Indeed I won't, till you 
promise. Oh! You're pulling my hair." He 
desisted his efforts. She grew urgent. "Prom- 
ise, Jim! They mustn't be left lying about like 
stray dynamite, you know ! For after all we have 
to face the fact — forgive me if I hurt you, dear- 
est." 

She stopped short. Her thought leaped to her 
eyes like a cry of pain made visible. Her hus- 
band stooped to her. 

"I imderstand you, Nelly. You mean, we have 
to face the fact that I am guilty." 

"Jim !" she whispered painfully. "I didn't say 
that— I didn't even think it !" 

"But it thought itself. The thought is there 
now. Can you deny it, Nelly?" 

"Yes," she answered, but her ready tones car- 
ried no conviction with them. 
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"We both know better/^ he answered. 

Then, drawing a long breath, he looked off 
across the room. Ellen glanced up at his tall 
figure. He was safe, yes ; and her love was safe. 
No more phantoms of the police with warrants, 
no more clutching specters of jealousy. But the 
inward reality! The secret basic fact, which in 
this world of wiles and of weakness each human 
being can at need lock up even from the one be- 
loved ! She believed that circumstances wronged 
him, that he was innocent of the crime that every 
fact laid upon him. She believed, in the face of 
evidence. But how, after the shock which her 
faith had received this afternoon, could she ever 

know? 

She remained looking up at him miserably. 

The safety for which she had so earnestly la- 
bored, so fiercely pleaded, seemed to her at the 
moment a thin and unsatisfactory thing indeed. 
Jim turned back and leaned down toward her, 
still clasping her hand in his. The glow of the 
rising fire, leaping on his face, had given it a 

new look of radiance. She stared at him. Was 
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it only the brightness of the firelight that shone 
from his eyes? 

*Xllen !" he said in a voice as new as the look 
in his face. "Ellen! I told you just now I was 
not intending to send these papers back to Mrs, 
Durham. But I did not say I had no intention 
of returning them to " 

He stopped, hesitated. Ellen completed his 
sentence. 

"To whom, then?'' 

"To Mr. Durham, Nelly." 

There was a pause. Before the immediacy 
of the horror thus threatened the revulsion of 
Ellen's mental forces was sharp and complete. 

The fire, her friend and ally, burned near. 
With a catlike gathering of her forces, she 
crouched and sprang. Her hand jerked itself 
from her husband's clasp. The envelope flew 
from it, straight into the hottest part of the fire. 

"What!" cried Palliser. 

With a gesture as quick as her own, he 

stooped. From between the glowing logs his 

hand snatched the blackened envelope. He 
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straightened himself again, and Ellen stared up 
at him from the floor. 

"It's a lucky thing for us both/' he observed 
quietly, "that this fire was allowed to go out in 
the early evening. If there had been any body 
of hot coals beneath this new blaze it would have 
been all day with me, my dear !*' 

"I think it's all day with you now," she cried 
furiously. "Are you insane, Jim?" 

"No," he answered quietly, as he stowed the 
damaged envelope in his pocket, and stood nurs- 
ing his burned hand. "I think I am sane, Nelly, 
for the first time since this business began !" 

For the first time she realized the meaning of 
that changed expression on his face; realized it 
not in rebellion but in a kind of glow that rose 
to meet it. "Jim! You mean " 

"Don't you know what I mean, Ellen?" he 

asked steadily. "Though, upon my soul, when 

I first took this way out of the mess I'd been 

forced into, it seemed natural enough. To go to 

an old friend who could give me the help I needed 

— ^why not ? I had to ask her, to be sure, to act 

against her own husband; but in spite of her 
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crazy ways, Violet was always fair and square. 
It didn't seem too out-of-the-way to ask her to 
checkmate a game like that. Though when I be- 
gan to see the need of secrecy, even from you, I'll 
own it went against the grain. The first time I 
met her, you see, was quite openly, down at the 
Waldorf. Then one thing and another, I found 
myself in up to my neck. Then at last, this let- 
ter '' 

He flung out his hand in a gesture of despera- 
tion. The burned palm, striking against the desk 
by which he stood, caused him to wince with a 
sudden exclamation of pain. 

"Your poor hand !" cried Ellen pitifully. "You 
have burned yourself!" And she remembered 
her own burned wrist of two nights before. 

"I've burned more than myself, Nelly," he an- 
swered slowly. "What have I done to Violet? 
What have I done to you? When my trouble 
came, instead of meeting it like a man, I ran to 
take shelter behind women's petticoats. And 
what has been the result for them both? For 
one of them misery, scandal — who knows? Per- 
haps the divorce court. For the other — for you, 
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Nelly, who stuck by me in my troubles like the 
thoroughbred you are — how shall I measure the 
trouble and the humiliation that I have made for 
you? Oh, a pretty specimen I have given you 
for a husband,'' he cried, as his voice shook in a 
flash of his old ardent anger, "but I'll show you 
now, if it's not too late, that I'm a man after all ! 
You say you believe in my innocence of this em- 
blezzling charge that hangs over me, but how 
can you know? Very well then, I'll make you 
know ! I'll prove my innocence to you, the wom- 
an I love, even though by that very act I make 
myself guilty before all the world. Do you un- 
derstand now, Ellen, why I am sending these 
papers back to Durham?" 

The blood rushed to Ellen's face, the light into 
her eyes. She saw her husband standing before 
her as though glorified by his resolution ; a mar- 
tyr, a witness for the truth. Then came the rec- 
ollection of the fate into which he was rushing, 
a thought horrifying like a glimpse of the stake. 

"Jim, forgive me that I ever doubted you. I 
believed all along, in my heart, that you were in- 
nocent. I know it now — I know! Thank God, 
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there's no room for any doubt any more! And 
now, let me burn the papers !" 

As she ran to him, he turned with a little smile. 
He had just finished addressing the long enve- 
lope which he had taken from the desk, and into 
which he had sealed the unharmed Achaguas 
receipts. His movements were slow, for his 
burned hand moved stifHy. As he flung down the 
pen he turned with a smile to the waiting, palpi- 
tating Ellen. 

"My dearest, are you trying to call my bluff? 
Remember, if I backed out now, you could never 
be certain it was more than that. And besides*' 
— his voice turned to a sudden dignified serious- 
ness — '1 am not taking this step to win your re- 
spect alone, Ellen. It is very dear to me, but 
there is one thing dearer yet — my own self-re- 
spect. I may be wrong, but I feel that I can 
never win it back till I have washed my hands 
clean of this intrigue by returning these papers 
to the man from whom they were stolen. That 
he is a swindler matters nothing. I decline to 
abase myself to his level. I throw away every 
advantage gained in such a way as this. I wish 
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I could as easily throw off my responsibility for 
the wreck and misery I have caused, or that I 
could cure what remains. But at least, I can de- 
cline to profit by it. I can try, at least, to lift 
myself up to the level of your devotion. If the 
courts choose to send me to jail on such evidence 
as this, then to jail I go. But I stand on my in- 
nocence. Great heavens, Ellen," he cried, turn- 
ing to his wife in the sudden exaltation of his 
fearless impulse, "what have I got to be afraid 
of, whether the luck goes against me or not? 
I'm an innocent man, do you understand that ? I 
am innocent !'' 

A moment later Palliser, turning, touched with 
a tender hand the streaming yellow hair that his 
wife lifted from his shoulder. "And now, dar- 
ling," he asked gently, "before you go to bed, 
will you have the goodness to tell Armandine to 
ring for a messenger ? This packet must be de- 
livered at the Patroons the instant that the offices 
open in the morning." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Ellen Discovers Henderson. 

The situation to which Jim and Ellen Palliser 
woke the next morning was the imchanged and 
fatal difficulty of a week ago; made, however, 
more insoluble by the fact that the pursuer, who 
formerly had been driven only by fear, was now 
moved by resentment as well; resentment more- 
over for the deepest injury which a man can re- 
ceive, or think he has received from another. A 
week ago they had been threatened by the in- 
stinct of self-preservation; now they were pur- 
sued by revenge as well. And the peril that lay 
before them was always and sickeningly the 
same. 

But in the intoxication of their recovered con- 
fidence in each other, they laughed and joked 
over their breakfast-table like two children play- 
ing over a kindled mine. As Jim observed, crime 
took on a new and picturesque interest when 

viewed from the under side. 
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"Though it's too bad" he observed, "that I'm 
to be hauled up for such a commonplace, every- 
day affair. A defaulting cashier, even of the Pa- 
troons — ^why, it will hardly get us a front place 
in the front page of any self-respecting daily. 
Especially in times like these !" And he held up 
the morning paper, whose head-lines proclaimed 
financial calamity of many phases and sorts. 
"Look at that," he said with a smile, though his 
lips twitched and he set his coffee-cup down un- 
tasted. "If I'd been allowed my own choice of 
crime, like the rest of these fellows, there'd have 
been some dash to it, I can tell you that ! Some- 
thing to get me spreading head-lines in the most 
respectable evening papers — dynamite, or hyp- 
notism, or blood ! Well, cheer up, little girl," he 
interrupted himself as he jumped to his feet. 
"After all, it may not come to-day. And in any 
case, I go down to face my job." 

In emulation of his gay courage, Ellen smiled 

at him; though her heart was the heart of a 

woman who sees her beloved go out to battle, 

with small odds of a safe return. 
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"You'll see — Mr. Durham ?" she asked, with a 
slight unsteadiness in her tones. 

Palliser nodded grimly. "I suppose so/' he re- 
turned. "It's hardly likely he'd stay away from 
the office on a day like this, no matter what had 
happened in the way of a domestic smash." He 
paused, and for a moment the hard lines of his 
face relaxed into a real and kindly compassion. 
"Poor old chap," he said simply, "before he was 
driven to the wall he was very good to me. And 
Heaven knows, I never had any idea of hitting 
him a blow like that in return. He worshiped 
that girl, Ellen. Whether he manages to hold 
the Patroons on its feet or not, I don't see how 
he'll ever get over this shock." 

He went, and Ellen watched him go. She 
knew that the next time she saw him it might be 
through a grating. 

The morning passed with an indescribable 
heaviness. There were.no planning and no con- 
triving; no suspicions and no wild ferreting for 
the truth. All she had to do was to wait. So 

she sat and waited. And at every jangle of the 
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telephone, she winced Uke a wounded deserter 
at the ping of an approaching bullet. 

Her calls were, however, harmless enough. 
The last one was from Charlotte Swanwick, ask- 
ing her to lunch with her at the Waldorf. Any- 
thing that promised to break the grinding mo- 
notony of this suspense was welcome to Ellen. 
She jumped at her friend's invitation, and set out 
for the hotel ahead of time. 

It seemed to her as she walked down the 
crowded Peacock Row that people were pointing 
at her as the wife of the celebrated Patroons de- 
faulter. Every glance evoked by her trim beauty 
fell on her like a stab. The name of the trust 
company itself, which by an odd coincidence was 
borne to her ears from the conversation of two 
or three excited groups, seemed to her a direct 
challenge of her own and her husband's honor. 
She almost wished for the end to come, when she 
might proclaim her faith and fight her opponents 
publicly. 

And beneath outward defiance, beneath her in- 
wardly brooding horror, a silent voice ground 

out its unending refrain like the gramophone at 
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the end of a busy wire: "Where is he now? 
Where is he now ? Where is he now ?" 

"Ah, Ellen ! Here you are !" 

Charlotte's greetings were warm, her expres- 
sions of friendship solicitous. Poor Ellen was 
pale, and no wonder ! Well, here was their table, 
a nice cozy one near the corner, so they could 
talk. Would Ellen have a cocktail, and did she 
feel any draft, and would she be feeling up to the 
matinee, poor darling? 

In the midst of the chattering, decorated 
throng they seated themselves and began their 
lunch. Charlotte, always conscientious in her 
efforts to entertain, was to-day almost suspicious- 
ly eager. 

"What a funny old place this is ! What a droll 

old place! What a meeting of the ends of the 

earth ! There's Prince Z over there. I used 

to see him in Paris. And behind you, Ellen, is 

an English clergyman, bands and shovel-hat and 

all. What a lovely English voice — and how 

beautifully he drinks in his tea! What is there 

behind me, dear ?" 
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"A blond lady/' returned Ellen, with a faint 
smile, "a lovely blond lady, like " 

She paused abruptly, as she read the thought 
behind her friend's quick dark eyes. Then she 
continued firmly: 

"Like the lady you took for me, last week, here 
with my husband. It was Mrs. Durham, wasn't 
it?" 

The confusion below the hostess' artless assent 
showed what her thought had been. Ellen went 
on carefully: 

"They're old friends, you see, Violet Durham 
and Jim. She used to be in the office, you know 
—Violet.'' 

"H'm!" returned Charlotte, with some grim- 
ness. "I know, like everybody else in New York. 
Well — she's made up for it since, hasn't she ?'^ 
What do you mean?" asked Ellen sharply. 
My dear !" Charlotte jumped in sudden confu- 
sion. "No, since I've put my foot in it, I'll admit 
frankly, that's not what I mean at all. You say 
your husband and she are old friends — well, pos- 
sibly. But I've never heard his name coupled 
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with hers — not once, I give you my word of 
honor, out of the whole crowd of them." 

"The whole what?" asked Ellen in horror. 

"My dear, how can I explain, with the ecclesi- 
astical eye full on me ? I can only observe, there 
are adorers, which are the most natural append- 
ages in the world for a beautiful lady thirty years 
yoimger than her husband. And I haven't the 
slightest doubt, there's not the least harm under- 
neath. Though Mr. Belden tells me '* 

"Tells you what?" 

"That there are odds given in the smoking- 
rooms of some of the clubs how long it will be 
before the Durham menage goes to smash." 

Ellen lifted her goblet of water, but the ice 
clinked against the glass. For the moment, even 
the ominously ticking voice in her head was still. 
Her thought went back to the scene of last eve- 
ning — to a great, passionate relief that her hus- 
band had rejected the aid of the woman whom 
Charlotte discussed. Thank God for the renun- 
ciation of last night, which gave her security 

for the truth of her husband's denials — for the 
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truth which she saw looking out at her from 
Charlotte's quick, imderstanding eyes! And 
thank God almost equally for the knowledge that 
Jim was innocent not only of broken faith, but 
of the broken heart which the other woman had 
so furiously flaunted before all concerned! A 
creature of overstrained and neurotic feelings, of 
morbid emotions ; seeking ever in some fresh in- 
trigue relief from the boring monotony of her 
married life — was that all she was, after all, the 
grande amoureuse who had laid at Jim Palliser's 
door the responsibility of her bruised existence? 
Poor Jim, who had so profoundly reproached 
himself that he was unable to cure the misery he 
had tmwittingly caused! Well, what he could 
not cure, another might. 

Ellen set down the glass with a little shiver. 
How sordid was the whole business which had 
nearly sucked her husband in — ^how vulgar ! For 
the moment, she almost gave thanks for the cer- 
tainty of ruin in which Jim by his own act now 
stood. From what deeper certainty of ruin had 
he perhaps not escaped, by flinging from him an 

indebtedness so unseemly? But beneath the 
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thought the little voice ticked on : "Where is he 
now? Where is he now?" 

"My poor dear girl!'* cried Charlotte, with 
concern. "You're as white as a sheet! I don't 
care, I will speak of it. I think it's so brave of 
you, coming out to lunch at a time like this " 

"A time like what ?" asked Ellen sharply. The 
flowers and faces swam about her. What had 
Charlotte heard? Had Mr. Durham al- 
ready 

She shut her eyes, then opened them again to 
meet her friend's compassionate gaze. "Though, 
I suppose, it won't really mean anything for your 
husband but losing his position, will it ? Though 
Mr. Belden, when he called me up to tell me of 
it, told me he was sure " 

"Mr. Belden told you of it ?" asked Ellen, in a 
low tone. 

She clutched the edge of the white-damasked 

table for support. She had known the blow 

would be fearful when it fell, but she had hardly 

realized the picture of their friends chattering 

comfortably on the subject of Jim's misfortune. 

And Belden, the confidential friend and lawyer — 
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even if Mr. Durham, whipped on by the scene of 
yesterday, had already published his exposure of 
his rival, how dared Belden follow up the miser- 
able work by prompt and eager scandalmonger- 
ing? And was Jim taken now? 

"How much did Mr. Belden tell you?" she 
asked painfully. 

Charlotte sighed in a genuine concern. 

"Only what everybody knows," she returned. 

It seemed to Ellen that she must scream aloud. 
Only what everybody knew! Who would have 
thought the end could have come so quickly ? And 
had publicity been followed by immediate legal 
steps ? Was Jim already lodged in the Tombs ? 

She began rubbing on her gloves. '1 must go 

to him," she said hurriedly. "You'll excuse me, 
Charlotte, won't you ? I must go to him !" 

"My poor dear," cried Charlotte tenderly, "now 

I wouldn't do that, if I were you. Of course it's 

all perfectly dreadful for you both. But what 

on earth could you do for your husband if you 

did go to him? Even supposing you could get 

within speaking distance of him, which I assure 

you is not very likely !' 
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These last words, with their vivid picture of a 
captive's limitations, fell with a horrible finality 
upon Ellen's imagination. Until this moment she 
had hardly realized the practical results of arrest 
on a criminal charge. But to think that, as 
Charlotte said, she could no longer get within 
speaking distance of her own husband, that now 
their conversations must be limited by gratings 
and clocks and vigilant guards. 

"Not within speaking distance, even if you are 
his wife," repeated Charlotte wisely. "I ran 
down there myself, you see, just as soon as I 
heard the news from Mr. Belden. And I give 
you my word, you never in your life saw such a 
hubbub and such a crowd! The place inside all 
jammed to the swing-doors, and the queue wind- 
ing up and down the steps and down the Avenue. 
And all the motors, and hansoms, and taxicabs 
arriving every minute — ^my dear girl, you are ill ! 
Here, don't faint ! Now, you mustn't faint !" 

"Charlotte!" gasped Ellen, pushing away the 

offered vinaigrette. What gruesome spectacle 

was this that was being made of her husband's 

ruin ? Jim Palliser, so proud and dignified — ^Jim 
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Palliser, an innocent manl She was cold all 
over, then hot for shame. "Charlotte ! Are peo- 
ple brutes, or are they simply mad? Do you 
mean to say, they've come to look on at such a 
sight as that?" 

"Look on?'" returned Charlotte, with a stare. 
"No, you dear little goose ! They Ve just come to 
draw out their money — if they can!" 

"What?" gasped Ellen, panting. "I don't un- 
derstand you, Charlotte ! Surely, there's no rea- 
son that people should be rushing this way for 
their money, even if " 

"Even if the rumor is flying about town that 
the Patroons had a couple of millions of the 
paper of that copper firm that went smash last 

week, and even if Look here, darling, I beg 

your pardon, I ought to have realized that for 
you the Patroons is more or less of a family af- 
fair. But you mean to say you weren't prepared 
— do you mean to say your husband hadn't told 
you, the poor old trust company was likely to 
come a cropper any day ?" 

"A cropper?" gasped the bewildered Ellen. 
*'Then it's only the trust company " 
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"Only a raid of depositors on the trust com- 
pany — ^just a plain, ordinary run on the bank, 
my dear. Though people were saying, it's the 
first really smart bank-run that ever was seen I'' 
'But Charlotte — then you didn't see Jim?" 
1 caught a glimpse of him in the background, 
my dear, giving orders to about twenty porters 
who were staggering in with cartons of gold. 
Poor man, it's hard on him, as they say there's 
no chance of all the depositors being paid, not the 
ghost of a chance. However, I was one of the 
lucky ones — fifteen hundred dollars in yellow- 
backs, right here in my stocking, my dear ! Well, 
well, but I can't get over the idea that you didn't 
hear the news. Where have you kept yourself 
all day? This town is simply buzzing with it, 
and as for this hotel — why, didn't you hear the 
name to the right and left everywhere, as you 
came in?" 

"I did hear the word Patroons once or twice 
as I came in," returned Ellen mechanically. Her 
brain, cleared of the horror raised by her blun- 
der, braced itself to meet the situation thus un- 
folded to her. 
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For her and for her husband, this sudden 
crash of the Patroons Trust Company could 
mean only one thing : the immediate bursting of 
the calamity that hung over them. The impend- 
ing inquiry into the bank's affairs, the discovery 
of the worthless collateral and yet more worth- 
less notes, initialed by the man who was already 
deep in the stock represented by the collateral — 
could any incompleted syllogism point more logic- 
ally to its own conclusion? 

For one moment, as she realized the bitter- 
ness of the cup thus presented, not dimly in the 
future but concrete and close at hand, Ellen al- 
most fotmd it in her heart to regret her hus- 
band's rash chivalry of last night. Honor was 
all very well. But the Tombs! 

And there was nothing to be done. Nothing 
that she could do, any more. 

She turned to put on her jacket. "If you'll ex- 
cuse me, Charlotte, I really think I'll try to get 
Jim on the telephone." 

"Take care!" cried Charlotte warningly, but 

too late. Ellen, rising blindly from her chair, 

had collided with the tray of a waiter. The man 
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stumbled forward in a vain effort to save his 
burden, but too late. Sugar-bowl, hot-water jug, 
and silver teapot went shooting through the air. 
There was a crash, a muttered explosion of "Gaul 
dum it!" a whirl of confusion in which the 
waiter besought for pardon. 

"No harm done, my man, none at all," was the 
answer, in rich English tones, from the injured 
gentleman. 

"How funny!" whispered Charlotte to her 
guest, who stood with arrested purpose, hesita- 
ting, amazed. "How funny ! Did you hear the 
way that clergyman swore? Just like a real 
American !" 

As though screwing her courage to put to the 
test some new idea newly born, Ellen turned 
slowly. The clergyman, a portly and sunburned 
individual, was busily scrubbing his coat-sleeve 
with a napkin supplied by the waiter. As though 
feeling the intensity of Ellen^s gaze, he glanced 
upward with alert, cautious eyes. 

They remained staring at each other for a 

half moment, while the healthy dark tint of the 

stranger's clean-shaven face faded slowly to a 
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faint pearl-gray. Then with an effort of self- 
control which caused the veins to stand out like 
knotted cords on his bald forehead, the reverend 
gentleman picked up his cup and began to sip 
his tea. 

With a long breath, Ellen turned back to her 
friend. There was a pink flush in her cheeks and 
her eyes glowed with a strange excitement. 

"My dear Charlotte, you'll excuse me if I seem 
to give you the slip, won't you? It's been a lovely 
party, but I must — I must see Jim. You can 
find something to do with yourself, can^t you?" 

Mrs. Swanwick laughed with a sly demure- 
ness. "Oh,'' she said, "I can jump in a tax and 
go and eat lunch all over again with Mr. Belden, 
the poor dear. I've a notion he's waiting for 
me, somewhere at the down-town Martin's, this 

minute. So if you really don't mind " She 

buttoned her gloves, with a longing glance to- 
ward the door which showed where her desire 
led her. "It's a ridiculous way for a party to 

break up, but if you're sure you don't mind 

Why do you look so strangely, Ellen? Why do 

you glance sideways, like that?" 
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"I don't," returned Ellen, adjusting her veil 
with a fiercely impatient hand. 

"It's all right, dear! But do you know, I 
thought for an instant you had discovered a long- 
lost uncle, or something" — she lowered her voice 
to a whisper — "in our friend the lordly rector 
here! Isn't he lovely! One can just hear the 
prayers for his majesty, and smell the primroses, 
when one looks at him ; though he did look rather 
green, after that shower of tea. Well, ta-ta, old 
girl. You're sure I can't give you a lift to the 
Patroons ?" 

"I must telephone first," responded Ellen. Her 
patience was nearly at an end. 

The Englishman, having signed his check, rose 
to his feet. 

"Ta-ta !" cried the dawdling Charlotte. 

At last, she was gone. Ellen, with a smile and 
with outstretched hand, walked deliberately after 
the retreating clergyman. 

"What a pleasure!" she said in her brightest 

tones. "Who would have thought of seeing you 

here, doctor?" 
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Then as he started, fumbled, and controlled 
himself to accept her hand and her greeting, she 
added below her breath: 

*'You see, I have good eyes, and a good mem- 
ory, Mr. Henderson!" 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Driven to the Wall. 

They sat together in the Turkish Room, a 
group more eminently discreet than is invariably 
seen in that famous apartment; the tall, pretty 
young woman who spoke so low and with such 
bitter energy, and the gentleman whose grave 
air and clerical vestments proclaimed his Angli- 
can respectability. Considering his appearance, 
his words were of a rather startling nature. 

"Very well, then. If I admit frankly that you 
are right, Mrs. Palliser, will you give me your 
word not to hand me over to the police ?*' 

Ellen surveyed the speaker thoughtfully. 
^'That's what I ought to do, of course. If s my 
duty as a citizen to see you punished — to see that 
you hand back what's left of the money you car- 
ried off with you." 

He made a mild gesture of deprecation in the 

perfect pulpit style. "But there's so little left, 

dear lady— so little left!'' 
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*'I have no doubt of that," returned Ellen 
grimly, "but what I can't make out, Mr. — ah — 
what I don't understand is why you came back/* 

"Business, business ! Affairs left at loose ends 
with one or two of our leading capitalists — lit- 
tle matters that I had managed to serve them 
in, and could again. Then, to tell you the truth 
— er ! — a certain lady from whom I had no news 
since the unfortunate matter of my drowning. 
That was not badly managed, was it ?'* He spoke 
with a certain pride. Then, in a sudden out- 
burst of confidence: ''But above all, dear lady, 
the lure! Have you ever imagined it or felt it, 
the lure of all this ?'* He spread his sleek hands 
wide. "I'm a New Yorker bom and bred. I'd 
stewed in their swamps down there, and jab- 
bered their lingo, and watched their Cheap- Jack 
imitation of life, till I had to get back to the real 
thing, if only for a fortnight. And my, isn't it 
good!" The eyes behind his gold-bowed spec- 
tacles roamed lovingly about the room. "Little 
old New York! Just to see it, and listen to it, 
and smell it once more — I had to ! I'm damned 

if I ever " 
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He drew a long breath, and for a moment his 
face showed the fear and bitterness which lurked 
within. "There I go again !" he said, with fierce 
disgust. "After all, it's all in the way a man's 
brought up, isn't it, Mrs. Palliser? The night 
I dined with you and your husband, I gave my- 
self away. To-day again, after holding in for 
two weeks, gave myself away again. You've 
sharper eyes than the detectives, I don't deny 
that. But just the same, you wouldn't ever have 
recognized me, if that durned little word — I beg 
your pardon — ^hadn't come slipping out, would 
you?" 

"I certainly would not," returned Ellen truth- 
fully, with her eyes on the bland, priestly visage 
which confronted her. 

"Good get-up, isn't it?" he remarked, with 1 

pride. "Got the idea from an old chap on the 

Barcelona boat, coming back from Rio. So when 

I got up to London I just loaded up on these 

clerical togs, and got a shave, and a pair of 

window-glass spectacles — and I've walked in and 

out of this place for two weeks, in the face of all 

the Pinkertons in town. Then just for one con- 
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founded cup of tea, that I only drank for the 
sake of the stage effect, just for one damned lit- 
tle word, that slipped out before I knew it, I gave 
myself away and here I am. Confound it, it's 
miserable luck, that's what it is, Mrs. Palliser. 
I was sailing this very afternoon, on the Lusi- 
tania/' 

"Mr. — ^ah ! I beg your pardon." Ellen leaned 
forward with glittering eyes. "Perhaps you can 
sail on her after all.'' 

"Ah — what?" The man carried his plump 
hand to the clean-shaven lips which, in spite of 
his enforced calm, trembled with the intensity of 
his emotion. "Now let us talk frankly, Mrs. 
Palliser. I'm an old friend of your husband's. 
Can we arrange a friendly deal?" 

Ellen's head swam. She saw light ahead. If 
any blame or any shame attached itself to this 
compounding of a felony, then she would take 
it all upon herself. Jim should be kept out of 
the affair — ^Jim, from whom she had snatched his 
own defense, should now be saved at her respon- 
sibility, and by her hand. Whether or not it was 

right to let the criminal go free, it seemed to 
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her better than to see the innocent suffer. Hen- 
derson, and Henderson alone, could save Jim. 
But he could hardly be expected to do so at a less 
price than his own freedom. 

Her decision was taken. In a few words she 
related to her stately, twitching listener the story 
of the Achaguas deal as she had heard it from 
Jim. In spite of the agony of suspense in which 
Henderson sat, his interest and amazement were 
evident. 

"So it was with the bank's money the old ras- 
cal bought my stock! If I had known thatT he 
exclaimed in virtuous indignation. "So you 
mean to tell me that now the fimds are — ahem 
— lost, he is intending to maintain that the deal 
was not his own, but Mr. Palliser's ?" 

Ellen trembled with delight. "So you under- 
stood clearly that Mr. Durham was the purchaser 
of your stock, and not my husband?" 

He stared. "Mr. Palliser acted as Mr. Dur- 
ham's agent in making the payments for the first 
purchase. He told me Mr. Palliser was accus- 
tomed to transacting his business for him. / 

never thought anything of it!" 
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"But the notes ?" cried Ellen. "The notes, se- 
cured by Achaguas stock — it was Mr. Durham 
who made you those loans, or my husband ?" 

"Mr. Durham, of course,'* returned Hender- 
son, with a look of surprise. 

"Ah !" Ellen wet her lips. Her next question 
was so immense, so momentous that she could 
hardly bear to ask it 

"But — ^but," she said, "you have papers of 
Mr. Durham's — letters, orders, signed slips, and 
so forth, which show he was a stockholder in the 
Achaguas Rubber — which prove it was he, and 
not my husband, who lent you the half-million 
out of the bank's f imds ?" 

For one moment, across the benignant face 
which she so feverishly scanned, flitted an ex- 
pression of cunning which showed the sharper's 
soul beneath. ''Have I?" he said. "You don't 
suppose a man in my position is going to destroy 
any papers with a responsible man's signature on 
the tail of them, do you?" 

Ellen's relief was so great as to break out in 

open laughter. At that clear, trembling peal, one 

or two persons near turned in admiring sym- 
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pathy. Then she spoke again in a tone low but 
urgent : 

*'You have them here with you? Here in New 
Yorkr He nodded. *'Here at the hotel ?" 

"No — down at my old partner's office, in Wall 

Street." 

"You can get them at once ?" 

His eyes beamed mild reproach and amaze- 
ment. "Mrs. Palliser ! For me to go there would 
be suicide." 

"Then telephone. Tell him to send them at 
once, by messenger." 

He shook his head. "There are difficulties. 
We have fears that he is shadowed. In that case, 
the mail would be the only safe means of com- 
munication." 

"Which means," cried Ellen sharply, "we must 
wait till five o'clock!" 

"Quiet, quiet, dear lady! Yes — five o'clock." 

Ellen thought swiftly. The calamity which 

even at this moment was pouring thick and fast 

upon the unfortunate Patroons Trust ; which even 

as she sat here was battering down its credit and 

its doors together, ripping open its secrets, call- 
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ing its officials to account — all this afforded 
enough, in the way of mere outside pressure, to 
call down the dreaded disaster on her husband's 
head. But added to that were the dreadful forces 
working from within — the hatred of a jealous 
husband, the vengeful desires of a man who be- 
lieved himself woimded in the dearest point of 
honor. And again in Ellen's brain, loud and im- 
perative, rose up that awful insistent inner voice, 
not as a question but as a summons : '^here is 
he now ? Where is he now ?" 

Where was Jim Palliser now, indeed? Even 
now as she sat here talking, who knew but 

She jumped to her feet. ^Will you please 
come with me now — at once?" 

"I am honored, Mrs. Palliser. Where?*' 

"To the Patroons Trust." 

He shrank away. His ruddy face grew 
mottled. She laid her hand gently on his arm. 
"Pull yourself together, you will attract atten- 
tion. And don't attempt to argue the point here. 
Wait till we are in the cab." 

A few moments later, as the disguised de- 
faulter seated himself beside her in the taximeter, 
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he turned toward her for the first time with the 
open terror that he felt. 

"You told the man, the Patroons Trust, Mrs. 
Palliser ! I can't go there, don't you understand ? 
If, as you say, Durham is on his last legs, and 
has to find some one to lay the responsibility on, 
then don't you see that he'd take me? What's 
the use of keeping up the bluff, at this stage? 
Achaguas Rubber was just that, from the begin- 
ning — ^just rubber! I got rubbered myself, even 
—where the money's gone to I hardly know, but 
it's gone — all but a few thousands. Durham 
holds my notes — I have no f imds to redeem them. 
At a time like this, when he himself is going to 
the wall, do you think he'll spare me? Here's 
the plain truth, Mrs. Palliser — I'm criminally 
liable for the loss of Durham's money." 

"You forget one thing," returned Ellen stead- 
ily. "It was not Mr. Durham's money." 

He glanced at her in sudden comprehension. 
Then, taking off his shovel-hat, he mopped his 
glistening forehead. "You've a head, Mrs. Palli- 
ser ! What with my nervousness and trying sit- 
uation, and all that, I confess the point quite 
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escaped me. You mean, Durham himself is 
-criminally liable, no less than me/' 

She nodded. "Precisely. And you are the 
only person in America who can prove it. Do 
you understand?" 

He became almost blithe. "I see your point, 
Mrs. Palliser. You mean — Durham can't round 
on me, because I can roimd on him, the worst 
way. But — ^your husband, Mrs. Palliser? Do 
you think he'll be as willing as you to — er — com- 
pound the felony?" 

"Do you think he'd betray the man who saved 
him, Mr. Henderson?" returned Ellen. 

He started and glanced around. "Be careful 
about that name, Mrs. Palliser ! And say ! Look 
at that blockade ahead there on the Avenue ! Is 
there a fire?" 

A recollection of Charlotte's words came back 

to Ellen. It seemed indeed that every hansom, 

and taximeter, and private motor in town were 

packed and swaying in the portion of the Avenue 

which they approached. Over the tightly wedged 

jam rose the familiar granite arches of the trust 

company. 
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Ellen rapped on the glass to attract the notice 
of the chauffeur, "To the side door, on — th 
Street," she commanded. 

Henderson caught her by the arm. For the 
first time, as he realized her intention, the terror 
of the hunted creature leaped into his face. 

"Mrs. Palliser, for God's sake! Why do you 
drag me in there? Wait till this evening! TU 
get you the papers this evening, I give you my 
oath!" 

This evening may be too late," she answered, 
and if so, what could your papers do then but 
give a proof of Jim's innocence, after his arrest ? 
After his indictment? The guilt might be dis- 
proved, but the taint would stay. No, we must 
save him this moment, if we are not already too 
late !" 

"But what can I do, Mrs. Palliser? Without 
those letters and signed slips, what can I do to 
influence Durham?" 

"He knows that you have them, Mr. Hender- 
son. He thinks you are five thousand miles 
away, where you cannot possibly use them 

against him — where Jim can never lay hands on 
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them for his defense. But when he sees you 
here, with me, do you suppose he will not under- 
stand?'' 

Ellen spoke rapidly, excitedly. The weapon 
which chance had slipped into her hand was one 
for which she had not even dared to hope. Pray 
Heaven, she was not too late to use it in Jim's 
defense ! 

The taximeter, halting before the side door 
of the Patroons, had to wait a moment for an ex- 
press-cart backed up to the curb. From the curb 
to the door stretched a double line of policemen, 
and between the line hurried men in the dark- 
green livery of the trust company, bending im- 
der heavy cartons which they carried with anx- 
ious care. 

"They're getting in gold from outside," ob- 
served Henderson. "By Jove, it is a run and no 
mistake ! Is there the ghost of a chance we can 
see Durham ?'' 

"Don't deceive yourself with vain hopes, Mr. 

Henderson," returned Ellen, with a resolution 

that tightened her jaws, '^e are going to see 

him !" 
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"And if the business slips a cog somewhere?" 
cried the fugitive defrauder. "If I get recog- 
nized and caught, Mrs. Palliser?" 

She regarded him with a stem scorn. "Then, 
Mr. Henderson — excuse me! — ^but you will be 
getting only what you deserve. In order to save 
an innocent man from bearing the burden of your 
crime, I am giving you this chance to buy your 
own freedom by securing his. For my husband's 
sake, I can't afford to give you away. For his 
own sake, Mr. Durham can even less afford to 
turn against you. Play your game with spirit, 
promise him his own letters and order-slips in re- 
turn for the Achag^as receipts which bear Mr. 
Palliser's name, and you save not only yourself 
but two other people — three other people. Do 
you understand?" 

"I imderstand," her companion admitted, swal- 
lowing hard and fingering his spotless clerical 
collar, "but it is a risk." 

"A risk!" cried Ellen indignantly. "And you 

ought to be on your knees, giving me thanks that 

it's not a certainty !" 
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A few moments later, they stood together in 
the inner corridor of the trust company. The 
defaulter had pulled himself together, and stood 
a dignified figure, gazing on the confusion 
aroimd him. Messenger-boys were ceaselessly 
departing and arriving. At a table near them, 
two bank officials were receiving and verifying 
the boxes of gold which the uniformed porters 
piled beside them. A half-dozen clerks rushed 
by with huge piles of ledgers. A puffing indi- 
vidual, whom Ellen recognized as one of the di- 
rectors, strode frowning down the corridor. 

Through the open doorway which led to the 
public offices without came the murmuring hum 
of the thronging depositors. It was a sound in- 
describably menacing and insistent. It seemed 
to Ellen that she was on the stage, listening to 
the greedy roar of an enraged mob in the audi- 
torium. She shivered to think that Jim, in spite 
of the relief she was bringing to him personally, 
must share the anxiety and the fate of those 
from whom this swarming crowd sought its 
rights. 

She felt a touch on her elbow. She turned to 
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look into the pink face of her young acquaintance 
of two days ago. 

"Mrs. PalHser ! I tell you straight, it ain't no 
use/' he said hurriedly. "Mr. Palliser couldn't 
see the Angel Gabriel if he called — I wouldn't 
dare interrupt him even with your name, see? 
Why, look! Ain't it awful? The old Patroons! 
Them cowards out there, I despise 'em!" And 
he shook his fist in the direction of the depositors, 
while the captive Henderson brightened visibly. 

"The boy is right, Mrs. Palliser," he observed 
demurely, as he edged toward the door. "It 
seems a most unreasonable time to insist, and 
if " 

Ellen detained him with her hand. "Wait, my 
dear doctor !" She turned back to the boy. "It's 
not my husband I must speak with. It's Mr. Dur- 
ham." 

"Mr. Doy'm !" cried the boy in an awed whis- 
per, as he stood aside to admit the passing of 
two sleek, black-haired gentlemen with little note- 
books and vulturelike noses. "Mr. Doy'm ! Hon- 
est, are you crazy? He's been shut up with the 

directors, this past hour. All the big bugs in 
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town are here to-day, a-jawin' wit' him, see? 

He's expecting now!'' And he named a 

name august like that of royalty in New York 
finance. 

For answer Ellen took her card and wrote a 
few words upon it. 

"Will you give that to Mr. Durham, at once? 
He will understand it, I think. And I think he 
will see us." 

The boy hesitated. "I hardly know as I das. 
He come down to the office lookin' like death this 
mornin', even before them fools out there begun. 
Well, he swore at me this morning — he can't do 
woyse than eat me, now!" And doubtfully, he 
departed. 

Ellen, with the reluctant Henderson beside her, 
pushed up through the thronging corridor until 
they stood beside the closed door of the presi- 
dent's room. 

Here they stopped. The strained, preoccupied 
faces that hurried past them took no notice of 
their presence. Ellen's eyes, fiercely compelling, 
were on the man whom she held beside her by 

the mere force of her will. As for Henderson, 
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he stood with his face close-pressed to a framed 
engraving which he examined with a great air 
of near-sighted interest. But beneath his tanned 
and shaven cheek the pulse beat like a hammer. 
From the outer offices, the voice of the crowd 
beat back with an inarticulate roar like that of 
a sea-beach. From the occasional glimpse that 
Ellen caught it was plain that the depositors were 
still being paid off. 

She caught a word tossed from one tense- faced 
man to another, as a pair of clerks hurried past 
her. ^'Something's got to break!" said the one, 
and the other nodded. "Thank God, it's ten min- 
utes of closing-time !" he said. 

Ellen shivered. The old Patroons Trust, 
whose granite arches had been for New York the 
very symbol of the city's financial stability — was 
it possible that company was going to break? 
In the voices, the footsteps, the hard-set faces 
that stirred and flashed about her, she beheld the 
outward symbol of a destruction impalpable yet 
vital. All about her was quivering and shatter- 
ing the airy fabric which forms the foundation 

of the solid business world — the confidence of 
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each man in the other's ability to pay. In the 
faces about her, confidence had changed to fear 
— a fear which before to-morrow must have in- 
fected the whole coimtry with panic. In witness- 
ing this attack upon the most famous trust com- 
pany in America, it seemed to her that she stood 
in the very heart of the whirlwind, in the very 
center of the financial storm which must bring 
disaster, or reflected disaster, tq the whole 
world. 

The door beside her opened. Two gentlemen 
emerged, one stately, the other sharp-set, but 
both marked with the same look of grave anx- 
iety. 

"ni telephone you before five o'clock, Dur- 
ham,'* said the first. 

Mr. Durham, leaning heavily on the bronze 
door-knob, made an inaudible reply. Even be- 
fore he beheld her and her companion, Ellen was 
shocked by the aspect of his face. His lips and 
hollow eyes wore the same look as that which, 
for one dreadful moment yesterday, she had seen 

darkening them; but now more painful because, 
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though less keenly edged, that look of pain had 
now been printed there by pitiless conviction and 
by a sleepless night. Should she put out her 
hand to add to so plain a suffering? 

For one moment she hesitated, then she gripped 
her resolution. It was to save Jim. And the 
man before her, however great his private mis- 
fortunes, had nothing to fear from her as an 
honest man, but as the thief of trust-money and 
of friendly faith. 

Her young friend darted forward, but she 
forestalled him. As the two directors, with a 
hasty nod, hurried away, she stepped forward. 

"Mr. Durham, can you spare me a moment?" 
she said boldly. 

He turned his weary eyes upon her as though 
hardly conscious of her presence. "No time now, 
no time now," he said testily. Then, raising his 
glance over her shoulder : "Come in, Lewisohn, 
come right in." 

"I think you had better see me," said Ellen de- 
terminedly. Then, stepping forward, she spoke 

into his ear. 
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"Mr. Henderson is here/* she said. 

The financier flashed upon her a look which, 
even in his present battered and desperate condi- 
tion, held something of the majesty of one accus- 
tomed to rule. "Nonsense!** he said. "This is 
no time, Mrs. Palliser, for worrying me about 
your little affair.** 

The waiting clerks and officials crowded up 
from behind Ellen. Her moment was slipping 
by. Raising her voice, she spoke smilingly across 
the corridor. 

'Will you come here, doctor, if you please?** 
she said. 

With slow steps, hesitating yet dignified with 
the stateliness of mortal necessity, the august fig- 
ure of the defaulter pushed through the throng. 
In the faces of those about was plainly shown 
their disgust at this intrusion of woman and of 
priest, at this time of keen-drawn crisis in the af- 
fairs of men. 

"Here, Mr. Durham, is the gentleman you 

wanted to see,** she said smoothly. 

Mr. Durham retreated into his room. His 
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eyes were fixed on those of the nervously smiling 
Henderson. The change that came over the 
banker's face was like that which occurs at the 
moment of death ; from the mobility of suffering 
into a final fixity. That he recognized the man 
before him, and realized the significance of his 
return, there could be no doubt. 

The subordinates, seeing only that the in- 
truders were to take place of them, had hurried 
away. The two men, whose association had be- 
gun in such bright if unlawful hopes, stood star- 
ing at each other over the ruin which now con- 
fronted each in the person of the other. Mr. 
Durham spoke first. 

"Glad to see you," he said thickly. "No no- 
tion you were in town. Just a moment. I'm 
very tired. Just wait a moment." 

He swung the heavy door to with a crash. 

"What's he going to do now ?" asked Hender- 
son, with white lips. "Telephone for the police?" 

"He won't dare," replied Ellen, with outward 

confidence, though vague doubts smote her heart. 

"As he says, he is very tired. No wonder he 
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wants a moment to pull himself together, for an 
interview like '* 

She stopped short. From behind the door of 
the president's room, right at her elbow as it 
seemed, came suddenly a sharp and unreverbera- 
ting report 

The soimd, so imexpected, so full of a deadly 
significance, arrested the tide of life in the cor- 
ridor like a drop-curtain suddenly let down over 
the stage. For one moment voices and steps 
were suspended together. The whole busy crowd 
forgot their surging anxieties of life, before this 
sound that spoke of death. From the outer of- 
fices, the hum of the swarming visitors swelled 
up as the roar of a passing mob swells through 
the open door of a church. 

Mr. Miller, the chief accountant, an acquaint- 
ance of Ellen's, jumped forward and seized her 
arm as she stood by the door. 

"It came from in there!" he whispered. She 
nodded, and he tried the door. 

It yielded immediately, and the man entered. 

Pushed by the curious and horror-smitten crowd 

behind her, Ellen was forced into the room. Al- 
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most against her will, she was borne up past the 
mahogany roll-top desk; where, among a great 
litter of papers and of bronze desk-fittings, Will- 
iam Durham's gray head had fallen forward It 
lay motionless upon the red-stained blotter, and 
beside it lay his hand still clasping the revolver. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A Thoroughbred to the End. 

In the little private room which bore on its 
door the legend "Mr. Palliser/' Ellen lay weakly 
back in a large leather-covered chair. Beside 
her on the table sat a small glass of brandy which 
the office-boy, eager to requite past kindness, had 
run to fetch her from a neighboring hotel. For 
even her nerves which she strove to make so 
steady had come near to collapsing at the horror 
of the recent sight. 

The door was partly open, but from behind 
it came no sound. The roar of thronging voices 
and of scurrying footsteps had ceased with a sud- 
den silence, as when the wind falls upon the sea. 
The bank was closed, but the stillness was more 
than that. She shivered, for she knew it to be 
the silence of death. 

What that death meant,. for her and for one 

she loved better than herself, she had as yet 

hardly realized. She lifted her hand to her 
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breast, then dropped it again. Poor old Mr. 
Durham! Not only to himself, but to all that 
his life had touched, its sudden taking-off must 
come only as a relief — to the wife whom he 
adored, and who now would see herself free 
from a bond she had loathed to the point of open 
rebellion; to the friend on whom he had placed 
the burden of his own peculations ; to the friend's 
wife who had doubted her own power, even with 
the reenforcements which chance had bestowed 
upon her, to force from him the admission of his 
fraud. And to the person who represented these 
reenforcements ! 

In spite of herself, Ellen's pale lips contracted 
in a twitching smile. She did not need to be told 
— she could guess the relief with which Hender- 
son, taking advantage of the horror-smitten con- 
fusion, had melted into the crowd and disap- 
peared. 

Was it her duty to see to it that he was pur- 
sued and brought back — ^he who had defrauded 
not only the bank and its depositors, but a thou- 
sand hard-working investors imknown to her ? 

She had not claimed his fulfilment of his part 
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of their agreement because she had not needed 
to claim it. Yet she felt that her own word 
bound her. After all, where was the practical 
use of giving up a man who claimed, with every 
probability of truth, to have lost practically all 
of his own nefarious gains ? He could never re- 
store the lost funds to the company. There could 
be small good, as a result of a step doubtfully 
right. For, after all, the defaulter, though he 
had not fulfilled the letter of his bond, had ful- 
filled it in spirit by securing beyond question the 
safety of the man she loved. 

By rising like a phantom of retribution before 
the guilty Durham, Henderson had wrought out 
the just apportionment of good and evil in a way 
more wonderful than she could have foreseen, 
more conclusive than she could have dared to 
hope. If not by his hand at least by his agency, 
Jim Palliser was free forever from the foul and 
baseless charge which for this past week had 
hung over him. Again she raised her hand to 
her bosom, with a little quivering smile. Then 
she started. The door swimg softly open, and 

her husband entered the room. 
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His face was changed since the morning. The 
recent shock, as well as the grinding anxieties of 
the morning, had left its mark upon it He came 
in wearily, and bent over his wife. 

Neither of them spoke. He laid his hand 
gently upon her shoulder ; and with a little caress- 
ing gesture she rested her cheek upon it. 

"Poor old Durham !'* said Palliser at last. 
'Toor old Durham.'' 

'*Yes,'' she said, with a faint shuddef of rec- 
ollection, and again there was silence. 

Palliser flung himself into a chair. 

"I'm about dead beat," he said heavily. "There 
are a thousand things waiting out there for me, 
but ril sit down just a moment. It's been a hard 
day, Nelly. A hard day for us all." 

He sighed. For the credit of the institution 

he served was dear to him like his own ; and the 

scenes of the day had been for him a strain less 

severe only than his own personal danger. 

Though for the trust company he pould see hope 

ahead, while for himself 

With scorn of his own egotism at such a mo- 
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ment, he pushed the thought of self from his 
mind 

"A hard day," he repeated again, with a droop 
in his strong voice, "for us all. But for Durham, 
it came on top of a day that was harder yet. You 
see, his life was made up of two fixed ideas : his 
wife, and this trust company. When he thought 
he had lost them both, and then came all of a 
sudden on that revolver — ^my revolver that I had 
left in the table-drawer '* He drew his mus- 
cles together in a visible clutch at his self-control. 
"You see, IVe been there myself, Nelly,'* he said 
in his deepest voice. "I know the look that that 
little instrument takes on for a man, when he 
has made up his mind that life is not worth liv- 
ing any more. And for poor old Durham, you 
see, it was just twice as bad as it was for me." 

Ellen nodded. Then she took in her breath 

to tell him of Durham's encoimter with the 

strangely resurrected defaulter — ^but, after all, 

why waste time or strength on the story at such 

a moment? Barring its natural interest, the 

revelation could matter little now ; and there were 

other matters more pressing. 
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"So he just decided it wasn't worth while to 
go on living," went on Palliser, in a voice still 
touched with the awe of the death-presence, "and 
the tragedy of it is, he was quite right. For the 
fact remains, the best service he could do the two 
idols to which his life was devoted was to rid 
them of it. Violet was ready to leave him, any 
day. It wasn't a question of me, as she said — 
it was pure boredom, an insanity of boredom. 
And as for the Patroons — well, Nelly, by this 
act he has given the directors the scapegoat that 
he had thought to make of me. He has given 
the directors the scapegoat that they must have, 
to save the institution. For the Achaguas losses, 
as well as the mismanagement that has led to this 
crash of to-day — the blame for all this must rest 
on the late president. 

"The bulk of the capital remains unimpaired. 
So by subscribing new loans, and reorganizing 
the company from top to bottom, there can be 
little doubt that the directors can put the Pa- 
troons Trust on its feet again. I don't mind 
owning, from something the chairman said to me 

just now, IM have a good chance at the presi- 
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dency myself — if I didn't have a better chance 
of something very different." 

He flimg himself heavily into a chair. 

Ellen glanced up, suddenly bright-eyed. "If 
what?" she asked. 

Tm an egoist, Nelly, I know, to think of my- 
self at a time like this, with death and destruction 
crashing all about me. It's not that I regret hav- 
ing sent back these papers — under the same cir- 
cumstances, rd do the same thing again. But 
the uncertainty, Nelly ! His lawyers are in there 
with his papers now. The notes and vouchers, 
signed with my name, will be opened and placed 
on file. And to-morrow " 

He paused, drew a deep breath, and went on : 

"To-morrow, Nelly, we have decided to keep 

our doors closed for the day. The directors will 

hold a special meeting, and it is likely that the 

examiners will be here. The accounts will be 

inspected figure by figure, the balance verified. 

The half-million shortage will be found. In the 

absence of evidence against any one else, the 

president would be held responsible; his suicide 

at such a time would be accepted for what it is^ 
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an open confession of guilt. Tatroons* Presi- 
dent Kills Himself. Shortage in Funds Discov- 
ered. Loans of Half-million of Bank*s Money to 
Wildcat Company he Held Stock in.' Can't you 
see the head-lines, to-morrow ? 

"But before to-morrow, Nelly, they'll find 
those papers that put the whole burden of the 
transaction on me. The only question is, when?'' 
He looked at his wife and tried to smile. "The 
old Patroons is going to weather this gale, 
Nelly," he said. "It's a bad blow, but by taking 
in sail and going it slow she can weather it. Yes, 
the ship will sail on, all right — ^but Palliser will 
be dropped overboard. The only question, as I 
say, is when?'' And with hands that shook 
slightly he lit a cigarette. 

"Give me one, Jim !" said Ellen suddenly. With 
a look of some surprise, he handed her his case, 
"No, not a cigarette, Jim — a match !" 

With the gesture that formerly had ended in- 
effectually, Ellen's hand flew to her blouse. 
From the folds beneath the pleated lace ruffles 

she slowly drew an envelope — a long white en- 
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velope, addressed in Jim's handwriting, and 
flecked in one corner with a tiny spot of red. 

"What?" cried her husband, hardly daring to 
believe his eyes. ''What?" 

She nodded. "I was pushed into Mr. Dur- 
ham's room," she said. "I saw this lying on the 
table, beside At any rate, no one was look- 
ing at me. I took my chance. I thought I had 
the right. For they belong to you, Jim ! Have I 
your permission to open this envelope?" 

He did not answer, but continued to stare like 
a man dazed. She took his silence for assent. 
Carefully avoiding the touch of the tiny scarlet 
stain on the outer corner, Ellen tore open the 
envelope and drew out the familiar papers. 

"They are all here," she said, counting them. 
"And now, Jim " 

Their eyes met. "Ellen," said her husband 
hoarsely. "Ellen " 

"Time enough for all that, Jim!" she said in 
fierce impatience. "But now, now " 

With a long rending scratch she lit her match. 

The tiny yellow flame flared up pallidly in the 

afternoon sim. 
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"Last night, Jim, you refused me your per- 
mission to do this. I honored you for your re- 
fusal. But to-day I have earned the right. Jim, 
if you still object, stop me!" She touched her 
match to the stained corner of the envelope. 
"One— two— three !'' 

Still Palliser sat motionless. Ellen jumped to 

her feet. The crawling flame licked the white 
paper and blue together. She stood like a priest- 
ess, holding out her blazing torch. The filmy 
black fragments fluttered slowly to the carpet. 

"Take care!'' cried Palliser sharply. "You'll 
burn your hand !" 

She smiled at him as with an adroit movement 
she flung the remaining corner upon the ash-tray 
beside her. The paper continued slowly to burn, 
till the last flame died in a flickering spark. The 
wind, drawing lightly through the window, blew 
the charred fragments off into impalpable ash. 

Palliser surveyed her in a heat of admiration. 

"You thoroughbred!" he said. "Even there in 

the presence of death, you could remember me 

and my necessity?" 
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She went to him. "Don^t you know, Jim/' 
she said, with passion, 'Vhat it is that is said 
to be stronger than death ?'* 

He took her hands. "I know now, dearest, 
he said. "I think I know now, myself ! 

THE END. 
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